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1 HE following is a tranflation of a work of 
Varro, who was an intimate friend of Cicero, 
and who was much celebrated for the vari¬ 
ety and for the extent of his learning. It is 
the oldeft Treadle on Agriculture of any that 
I have any knowledge of, excepting what 
M. P. Cato has left us, which has come 
down to us greatly mutilated, and which, 
although a relid: curious on account of its 
antiquity, and on account of the ancient cuf- 
toms,and particularly of the Roman facrifices, 
which are contained in it, does not appear to 
have been reduced into fo complete a lyftem, 
as this work of Varro, which, when it came 
from the hands of its learned author, was in a 
much more finiflied condition, than that in 
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which we at this remote period find it. 

Having collated many copies of this work of 
the Roman writer in my poflefiion, and the 
variations being very numerous, I found it no 
very eafy talk to make a tranflation of this 
Treatife on Agriculture. To render any 
common Arabic author into Engliffi, would 
have been a labour lefs difficult to me fome 
years ago, than it has been to tranflate this 
part of the works of this celebrated writer. 

I have in fome places been under the ne- 
ceffity to palliate the meaning of the ori¬ 
ginal, becaufe there is a coarfenefs in the ex- 
preffions, fometimes intended for pleafantry, 
lometimes from other circumftances, which 
feemed to require it. Thofe paffages are but 
few; and a more literal knowledge of them 
would neither add to our learning, nor yet to 
our virtue. 

Italy has produced more tranflations of the 
Latin writers than any other country j but I 

do not find that this author has been tranf- 
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lated into Italian, or into any other language. 
The agricultural works of Palladius and of 

the 
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the emperor Conftantine have been tranflated 
in Italy. 

It is faid, that Varro was efteemed among 
the moft learned of the Romans. He was a 
grammarian, a philofopher, hiftorian and 
aftronomer; and he was thought to have 
written five hundred volumes on different 
fubjedts. His book, entitled, the Antiquities 
of Rome and Italy; the Origin of Dramatic 
Pieces; thofe which he wrote on Religion; 
his Panegyrics and Pictures of great Men; 
the genealogical Hiftory of the Trojan Fa¬ 
milies, which followed A ineas into Italy; 
his Dictionary of the Latin Tongue, addrefled 
to his friend Cicero; his Hiftorical Annals 
concerning the Manners and Government of 
the Roman people, which were dedicated to 
Pomponius Atticus; his Treatife on a Coun¬ 
try Life; his books on Navigation, men¬ 
tioned by Vegetius ; are but an inconfider- 
able part of his works. Whether the Sa¬ 
tirical Hiftory of the triple Alliance between 
Czefar, Pompey and Craffus, was publifhed 
during the life-time of the Author, is uncer¬ 
tain. The title of Tricipitina, or Tricarenus, 
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fliewed that it related to a fociety dangerous 
to the Republic, as a three-headed monfter. 

Varro at firft purfued the fame road to 
public honours, which the Terentii, his an- 
ceftors, had done before him. He was Lieu¬ 
tenant General in Spain and Afia under Pom- 

9 

pey, with whom he contracted a very ftriCt 
friendfhip, and was afterwards promoted to 
the ^Edilefliip $ he then fet bounds to his 
ambition. A life of hurry was not agree¬ 
able to a learned man, whofe love of letters 
was continually recalling him to the more 
quiet employments of his ftudy. 

Chronologifts fix the birth of this illuftri- 
ous Roman to the year of Rome 638, and 
his death to 726; fo he muft have died in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age. 
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EXPLICANDA. 


P. 35. A Culeus contained 20 Amphorae or 40 Urns, 143 
gallons, 3 pints, 11.093 cubic inches in Englilh wine 
meafure. 

33. An Amphora contained 7 gallons, 1 pint, 10.66 cubic 
inches. 

30. Muft means fweet wine before it has fermented. 

82. A Modius was 1 peck, 7.6S cubic inches. 

114. Quadrantal was the fame as the Amphora; 

113. Sapa, fometimes called Mellarium, was Muft boiled to 
half of its original quantity. 

117. Defrutum was Muft boiled to one third part of its ori- 

quantity. 



CORRIGENDA. 

P, 48. 1 . 8. for former, read latter. 

32. 1. for Mails, read Mali, or Acorns. 

176. 6. for an Afs, read a Mule. 

301. 2. for the whole, read a whole. 



LIFE OF VARRO. 


ClCERO, fpciiking of Varro, fays, "When 
Atticus was with me lately, at my villa near 
Cumre, news was brought to us, that Marcus 
Varro was come from Rome the day before, 
in the evening; and that, if he had not been 
fatigued, he would have come to us: which 

when we had heard, we thought we ought 

not to delay feeing a perfon attached to us 

by the fame purfuits and former friendfliip. 
Wherefore we immediately fet out; and 
when we were but a fliort way from his 
villa, we faw him coming to us; and having 
embraced him, as is the cuftom among 
friends, we conduded him to his villa, which 
was at a moderate diftance. Here, while 
we were afking a few queftions, and the 
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2 LIFE OF VARRO. 

news at Rome, Atticus fays, Leave off, I prdy, 
and do not enquire after things which we 
cannot hear without pain; but rather alk 
what I know; for Varro's mufes are longer 
filent than they ufed to be ; but I do not 

think that he gives up,, but that he con¬ 
ceals what he writes. By no means, fays 
he; for I think that he muft be a whim- 
fical man to write what he willies to con¬ 
ceal. But I have a great work in hand, 
which I have long intended for this perfon, 
(he mentioned me,) in which there are fome 
things indeed of importance, and which are 
rather more correft than common. I reply, 
I have been long expecting thefe things, 

Varro, and I dare not demand them with 

importunity; for I have heard from Libo, 

whofe application you are acquainted with, 

(for we cannot conceal any thing of this kind) 

that you do not difeontinue, but that you 

go on with great accuracy, and that you 

never lay thefe things afide. But it never 

occurred to me before to enquire of you. 

But now, as I have entered on thofe things 

that I learned at the fame time with you, 

* 

to record and to illuftrate the ancient phi- 
loibphy, that had its origin from Socrates, I 
wiili to know how it is, that, fince you write 
a great deal, you pafs over this kind, efpe- 
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dally as you excel in that, and as that pur- 

fuit and that fubjeft are far fuperior to other 
ftudies and arts. He replies, You afk a ques¬ 
tion concerning what I often difcufled and 
thought of; therefore I will anfwcr without 

hefitation, and I will immediately Say, that 

I have bellowed many a thought on that 

very fubjed, as I Said before. For when I 
Saw the ancient philofophy moft accurately 
laid down m Greek, I thought, if any of 
our countrymen were partial to the ffcudy 
of it, if they -were learned in Greek, they 
would read it in Greek rather than in our 
language; but if they had an averfion to the 
arts and learning of the Greeks, they would 

not trouble themfelves about thefe things, 

which cannot be underftood without Greek 
erudition. Therefore I was unwilling to 
write Such things as the unlearned might 
not underftand, or fuch as the learned might 
not care to read. You fee things in the 

O 

fame light, for you have learned that we can¬ 
not be like Amafanius and Rabirius, who, 
without any pains, difpute on fubjects laid 
before them in common lantmage; they do 

O O 7 • 

not define, they do not arrange, they form 

no regular conclufions; finally, they think 
that there is no art in Speaking and deput¬ 
ing: but w r e, obeying the precepts of the 

n 2, logi- 
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logicians and orators as laws (becaufe our 
countrymen think that each has its weight), 
are forced to ufe words that are coined; 
which the learned, as I faid, with to borrow 
from the Greeks; the unlearned do not re¬ 
ceive them from us, for it may be loft la¬ 
bour. Now I might write concerning na¬ 
tural philofophy as explicitly as Amafanius, 
if I approved of Epicurus and Democritus; 
for what talk is it, when you take up 
the efficient caufcs, to fpeak of the for¬ 
tuitous concurrence of little bodies, for thus 
they call atoms ? You know our philofophy, 
which, as it confifts of efficiency, and of mat¬ 
ter, which that efficiency forms, for we muft 

have rccourfe to matter : for how will anv 
one be able to exprefs himfelf, or how will 
he bring any perfon to underftand thefe 
things concerning life and morals, and what 
we arc to purfue, and what to avoid ? For 
they think that the happinefs of the brute cre¬ 
ation and that of man is fimply the fame. 
You know w ; hat great fubtilty there is among 
our Philofophers. For whether you follow 
Zeno, it is a difficult thing for any one to 
underftand what that true and genuine good- 
nels is, which cannot be feparated from pro¬ 
bity; which goodnefs is of that kind, that 
Epicurus denies totally to have any notion 

of 
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of it without pleafures affe fling the imagina¬ 
tion ; or if we follow the old Academy, which 
we, you know, approve of, how muft that 
be explained by us ? How quaintly, how 
enigmatically, muft we difpute againft the 
Stoicks! I therefore take all that ftudy of 
philofophy to myfelf, as much as I can, which 
promotes an uniformity of life, and what 
gives delight to the mind ; nor do I think 
that any greater or better gift was bellowed 
by the gods on man, as Plato fays. But I 
fend my friends to Greece to ftudy; that . 
is, I order them to go among the Grecians, 
that they may draw from fountains, rather 
than follow' fmall ftreams. The things 

which none had yet taught, nor was there 
an opportunity for the ftudious to know 
them, I caufed thofe things to be known by 
our countrymen as much as I was able, (for I 
do not look on any thing of mine as a great 
work ;) for they could not be fought from 
the Greeks, or indeed from the Latins after 
the death of our L. jElius. And in thofe 
ancient writers of ours, we, imitating, not 
expounding Menippus, have feafoned thofe 
things with fome mirth, with a mixture of 
our own philofophy, and logick; that the 
unlearned might with more eafe underftand 
them, being invited to read with fomc de¬ 
ls 3 uree 
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gree of pleafure; in our panegyricks, in our 

introduction to philo/ophy, we willied to 

write thus, if we have but attained what we 

intended. 

% 

“ Then I reply, Thefe things are fo, Varro, 
for your books brought us home as it were, 
while we were foreigners in our own city, 
and wandering like Grangers, that we might 
know who and where we were. You have 
laid open the chronology of your country, a 
defeription of the feafons, the laws of reli¬ 
gion, the ordinances of the priefts, domcftic 

and warlike occurrences, the fituation of 
countries and places, the names of all things 
divine and human, the breed of animals, 
moral duties, the origin of things; and you 
have thrown a great deal of light on our 
poets by your learning and converfation; and 
you have compofcd various and elegant works 
in almoft every kind of verfe; and you have 
in many places entered on topics of philo- 

fophy fufficient to allure, though not deep. 

You indeed advance what is probable; that 
the learned choofe to read things in Greek : 
but let not them, that do not underftand 
Greek, be ignorant of thefe things. But give 
me your opinion, do you approve of this ? 
Indeed they who do not underftand thefe 

' • V 

things, 
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things, and do underftand Greek, will not 
defpife their own. For what is the reafon, 
that they who are learned in Greek read the 
Latin poets, and do not read the Latin phi- 
lofophers? Is it becaufe Ennius, Pacuvius, 

Accius, and many others, pleafe, who have 
not only expreffed themfelves in the terms, 
but with the energy of the Greeks } How 
much more will the philofophers pleafe, if, 
as the others imitate ^Efchylus, Sophocles, 

Euripides, thefe purfue Plato, Ariftotle, The-* 
ophraftus ? Indeed I fee that the orators are 
in efteem, as fome of ours have copied Hype- 
rides, or Demofthenes. But I, (for I will 
fpeak the truth) while ambition, honours, 
fuits; while not only anxiety for the Re¬ 
public, but alfo fome office confined me in¬ 
volved and bound in many duties, had thefe 

things at heart; and, when I had an oppor¬ 
tunity, renewed them by reading, left they 
fiiould become obfolete. But now, being 
i mitten with a very heavy ftroke by the hand 
of Fortune, and freed from the ad mi nift ration 
of public affairs, I feek a remedy to my grief 
from philofophy; and I look on this to be the 
moft honourable pleafure in retirement; and 
this is beft adapted to this age, and this is 
moft fuitable to thofe things, if we have per¬ 
formed any worthy of applaufc : and there is 

b 4 nothing 
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nothing more ufeful to inftrudt our citizens; 
and if this is not the cafe, I fee nothing elfe 
for us to do. Indeed our Brutus, excelling 
in every thing that is laudable, purfues phi— 
Iofbphy in the Roman authors fo, that he 
wants no aid from Greece, and he follows 
the fame opinion as you do; for he heard 
Ariftus at Athens fome time, whofe brother 
Antiochus was your matter; wherefore, I 

befeech you, apply yourfelf to this kind of 
literature.” Academicoram lib. i. 

Quintilian, fpeaking of fatire, lays, “ There 
is another kind of fatire of pre-eminence, 

which Terentius Varro, a man of the greateft . 

learning among the Romans, wrote in a va¬ 
riety of numbers. This man compofed many 
very learned books, being very tkilful in the 
Latin tongue, and in all branches of anti¬ 
quity, and in the affairs of Greece and of our 
own country; but more to be admired for 
his knowledge than eloquence.” Lib. x. 
cap. i. 

“ How many things hath Varro written, yea 
almoft on every fubjeft !” Lib. xii. cap. 1i. 

“ The age of Cicero and C. Caefar had few 
men diftinguiflied for their eloquence; but 

its 
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its chief ornaments, for diverfity of knowledge 
and various arts, by which human learning 
was improved, were Marcus Varro, and Pub¬ 
lius Nigidius.” Aid. Gellius, lib. xvii. cap. 14, 

“ When we were defirous of being initiated 
and brought forward in the ftudy of Dialec¬ 
tics, it was neceffary to have rec'ourfe to, and 
to underftand, what the logicians call preli¬ 
minaries ; and in the firft place to learn the 
axioms, which Marcus Varro fometimes calls 
principles, fometimes maxims. We eagerly 
enquired after the Commentary of L. /Elius, a 
man of learning, who w r as Varro’s matter, 
concerning firtt principles, and read it after 
we had found it in the library of the Temple 
of Peace.” Aid. GelL lib. xvi. cap. 8. 

“ Marcus Varro, than whom none was more 
learned either among the Greeks or the La¬ 
tins, in his book on fubjedts of divinity, 

which he wrote to C. Catfar, chief Pontiff, 
when he fpoke of the Quindecimviri, fays, 
that the Sibylline Books were not the pro¬ 
duction of one Sibyl, but that they were 
called Sibylline, becaufe all the female footh- 
fayers are called Sibyls by the ancients.” Lac - 
tantius , lib. i. cap. 6. 



The following paflages are tranfcribed from the 
Georgies of Virgil, in which that celebrated 
Poet appears to have the works of Varro in 
view. Whoever will read the Georgies with 
attention, may find out a much clofer connec¬ 
tion between thefe two celebrated writers, than 
there is between the Author of the Georgies, 
and the two celebrated Greek writers, Hcfiod 
and A rat us. 



GEQR. I. 

• « 

QUID faciat laetas fegetes : a quo fidere terram 

Vertere, Maecenas, b ulmifque adjungere vites, 

C-onveniat: c quae cura bourn, qui cultus habendo 

Sit pecori: atque A apibus quanta experientia parcis : 

$ 

> -- quo fiderc terram 

Vertere. 

Virgil feems to have Varro’s diregions for ploughing in vieiyj 
which are given in the twenty-ninth and following chapters of 
the firft book. 

b - ulmijque adjungere vites. 

Virgil here alludes to the Arbuflum of Cato and Varro. 

c - qrnc cura hum. 

lie might here pollibly have the fifth chapter of the fecond 

book in his mind, when he wrote this. 

% * 

6 •- apibus quanta experkntia parcis. 

Varro, book iii, chap. 16, 

Uinc 
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Hinc canere incipiaxn. Vos, O clarifiuna mundi 
Lumina, labentem coelo quse ducitis annum, 

'Liber et alma Ceres.— 

What culture crowns the laughing fields with corn. 
Beneath what heavenly figns the glebe to turn. 
Round the tall elm how circling vines to lead, 

The care of oxen, cattle how to breed, 

What wondrous arts to frugal bees belong, 
Maecenas, are the fubjefts of my fong. 

Lights of the world 1 Ye higheft orhs on 
Who lead the Aiding year around the fky, 

Bacchus .and Ceres. 


- - veflro fi munere tcllus, 

Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arifta, 

Poculaquc inventis Achcloia mifeuit uvis. 

Bacchus and Ceres, by whofe gifts divine, 

Man chang’d the cryflal dream for purple wine. 

For rich and foodful corn Chaonian mad. 

Chaonia is here ufed for Epirus, which is fa 
celebrated by Varro for its breed of cattle. 

Piiquc de.Tquc omnes, ftudium quibus arva tucri j 
Quiquc novas alitis r nonnullo femine fruges. 

Como, 


c I.'ibcr a alma Ores ;—• 

Soc Varrh in\ocatlon at the bccdnr.incr of the hrli Book. 

u Zj 

f ---— nonmitl » ftmlite. 

Unde prims, qux fine colono, prtufpjam lata, nata fmil : 
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Come, all ye gods and goddefles, who hear 
The fuppliant twain s, and blefs with fruits the year. 

-... Ergo age, terra 

Pingue folum primis extemplo a menfibus mini 
Fortes invcrtant tauri. 

Come on then ; yoke and fwcat thy fturdy fleer 
In deep rich foils, when dawns the vernal year. 

See Varro, lib. i. cap. 29 . 


... .—.— neque ilium 

Flava Ceres alto nequicquam fpcclat Oiympo: 

Et qui, proleiflo qua; iulcit.it a?quore terga, 

Rurfus in obliquum verfo perrumpit aratro: 

Exercetque frequens tellurem, atquc imperat arvis. 

Who ploughs acrofs and back, with ccafelcfs toil 
Subdues to duft, and triumphs o’er the foil; 

Plenty to him, indufirious fwain, is giv’n. 

And Ceres fmiles upon his works from hcav’n. 

Directions for ploughing and crofs ploughing 
are given by Varro, and other agricultural writers. 


llumida folilitia atquc hyemes orate ferenas. 


Ye hutbandmen, of righteous lieav’n intreat 
A winter calm and dry, a folitice wet. 


cunda, qua: cx his cullccia, 
hb. i. cap. 40. 


quo priufljuatn fata ; nata. 


AiW 


Varro, 


V irgil 
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Virgil here ufes foljlilia the fame as Varfo, that 

is, for the fummer folftice, which is ufed in the 

* 

fame fenfe by all clafiicai writers. Bruma is the 
winter folftice. 

Poflum multa tibi veterum prcecepta re Ferre, 

Ni refngis, tcnuefque piget cognofcere curas, 

Area cum primis ihgenti aquaiida cylindro,- 
Et vertenda manu, et creta folidanda tenaci: 

Ne fubeant herbs, neu pulvere vidta fatifcat: 

Turn varias illudunt pefles. Sspe exiguus mus 
Sub terris pofuitque domos, atque horrea fecit: 

Aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpze. 

Inventufquc cavis bufo, et qure plurima terrs 
Monftra ferunt: populatque ingentem farris acervum 
Curculio, atque inopi metuens formica fene&a?. 

More ancient precepts could I ling, but fear 
Such homely rules may grate thy nicer ear; 

To prefs the chalky floor more clofely down, 

Roll o’er its furface a cylindric ftone; 

Elfe thro* the loofen’d duft, and chinky ground. 

The grafs fprings forth, and vermin will abound. 

Oft working low in earth, the tiny moufe 
Her garner makes, and builds her fecret houfe} 

Their neft and chambers fcoop the eyelefs moles, 

And fwelling toads that haunt the darkfome holes; 

The weafel heaps confumes, or prudent ant 
Provides her copious ftores, ’gainft age or want. 

See Varro, lib. i. cap. 51. M. P. Cato writes 
on this fubjed in the ninety-firft Chapter of his 
Book on Hufbantlry. 


Vere 
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Vere fabis fatio: turn te quoque, Medica, putres 
Accipiunt fulci ; et milio venit annua cura: 

Sow beans in fpring; in fpring, the crumbling foil 
Receives thee, lucerne, Media’s flowery fpoil; 

But flill to millet give we annual care, &c. 

Varro has written a Chapter on the cultivation 
of lucerne, lib. i. cap. 42. He has alfo given di- 
re&ions concerning railing beans and millet. 

Nunc torrete igni fruges, nunc frangite faxo. 

Now grain be ground with ftones, now parch’d upon 

the flove. 

Parching of corn, and the management of it 
in the Piftrinum, are mentioned by Varro and 
Cato. 

Tpfa dies alios alio dedit ordine Luna 
Felices operum. 

Vor various works behold the moon declare 
Some days more fortunate. 

See Varro, lib. i. cap. 37. 


G E 0 R. II. 

IIACTENUS arvorum cultus, et fidera coeli: 

Nunc te, Bacche, canam, necnon fylveftria tecum 

Virgulta, 
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Virgulta, et prolem tarde crefccntis olivce. 

Hue, pater O Leruee: tuis hie omnia plena 
Muneribus, tibi piunpineo gravidus autumno 
Floret ager, fpumat plcnis vindemia labris. 

Hue, pater 0 Lenrce, veni: nudataque muflo 

Tinge novo mecum direptis crura cothurnis. 

Principio arboribus varia eft natura creandis. 
Namque alia?, nullis hominum cogentibus, ipfae 
Sponte lua veniunt, campofquc et flumina late 
Curva tenent: ut molle filer, lentteque geniftse, 
Populus, et glauca canentia fronde fali&a. 

Pars autem pofito furgunt de femine: ut altae 
Caftancse, nemorumque Jovi quoe maxima frondet 
^Efculus, atque habifce Graiis oracula quercus. 
Pullulat ah radicc aliis denfiftima fylva: 

Ut ccrafis, ulmifque: etiam Parnaftia laurus 
Parva fub ingenti matris fe fubjicit umbra. 

Hos natura modos primum dedit: his genus omne 
Sylvarum fruticumque viret, nemorumque facrorum. 
Sunt alii, quos ipfe via fibi repperit ufus. 

Hie plantas tenero abfeindens de corpore matrum 
Depofuit fulcis: hie ftirpes obruit arvo, 
Quadrifidafque fudes, et acuto rohore vallos: 
Sylvarumque al'ue preftbs propaginis arcus 
Expectant, ct viva fua plantaria terra. 

Nil radicis egent alias: fummunique putator 
Haud dubitat teme referens mandarc cacumcn. 

Quin et caudicibus feet is, mirabile ditftu, 

Truditur e ficco radix oleagina ligno. 

Et fa?pe alterius ram os impune videmus 

Vertere in alterius, mutatamque infita mala 
Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidofa rubefeere corna. 
Quare agite, O proprios gencratim difeite cuilus, 

Aer 
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Agricolge, fru&ufque feros mollite colendo. 

jaceant terra: juvat Ifmara Baccho 

Conferere, atque olea magnum veftire Tabumum. 

% 

Thus far of tillage, and the heav’nly figns; 

Now thee I fing, O Bacchus, God of Vines! 

With thee the various race of fylvan trees. 

And olives, blooming late by flow degrees. 

Come, facred Sire, with lufcious clufters crown’d, 

Here all the riches of thy reign abound; 

Each field replete with blufliing autumn glows, 

And in deep tides for thee the pregnant vintage flows. 

O come, thy bulkins, facred Sire, unloofe, 

And tinge with me thy thighs in purple juice. 

Kind nature trees, by feveral means, fupplies. 

Spontaneous fome, by art untaught, arife ; 

At will, by brook, in lawn or meadow, bloom 
Th’ obedient ofier, and the bending broom ; 

While with the poplar on the mazy fhore 
The willow weaves its azure foliage hoar. 

Part by the force of quick’ning feed arife; 

Hence tow’rs the lofty chefuut to the fkies ; 

And yEfculus, great monarch of the grove, 

Supreme and ftatelieft of the trees of Jove 5 
With the proud oak, beneath whofe awful fliade 
Religious rites fond Greece devoutly paid. 

Some pour an infant foreft from their roots; 

Thus elms and cherries fpring in frequent flioots. 

Thus too, their tender tops Parnafl'us’ bays, 

Beneath their mother’s flickering fliadow, raife. 

So fpring, as nature various means approves. 

Of woods, or (hrubs, or confecrated groves. 

c Yet 


Neu fegnes 


1 



* 
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Yet other means has fage, experience found; 

This, from the mother trunk, within the ground 
The tender fucker fets; another takes 
Of larger growth, crofs fplit, or fharpen’d flakes. 

And oft, in native earth, the boughs we fe# 

Inverted, multiply the parent tree; 

Nor fears the gardener oft, the fmallefl fhoot 
To truft to earth; fome afk not for a root. 

Oft from cleft olive trunks with age decay’d 
New fibres fhoot, and fprings a wondrous fhadc. 

Ev’n diff’rent trees a mutual change aflume. 

And ftill improv’d, with alier) foliage bloom j 
By pear-trees are ingrafted apples borne, 

And (tony corneils blufhing plums adorn. 

Search then, ye farmers, with fagacious mind. 

How beft to manage every various kind. 

With culture civilize your favage trees. 

Nor let your lands lie dead in flothful eafe. 

What joy the grapes on Ifmarus to crop. 

And clothe with, olives huge Tab urn us’ top 1 

Virgil in this Introdu&ion to the fccond Book 
of the Georgicks feems to follow Varro’s rules for 
planting. See Varro^ lib. i. cap. 24, 25, 39, 40, 
See. The ancient writers on hufbandry believed 
there was a fpontaneous generation of trees: they 
likewife treated of the propagation of trees from 
fuckers, layers, cuttings and grafting, as methodi¬ 
cally and as explicitly as modern gardeners do. 

Sed truncis olctc melius, proprigine vites 
Refpondent. 

With 
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ring; 

Layers of the vine the faircft clufters bring. 

See Varro, lib. i. cap. 24. et 25. 

1 . . fupereft deducere tcrram 

Scepius ad capita. 

About the roots oft turn the neighbouring foil. 

Capita here mean the roots. Agricultural writ¬ 
ers ufe this word in the fame fenfe. 


G E O R. III. 

Seu quis, Olympiacae miratus premia paling 
Pafcit equos, feu quis fortes ad aratra juvencos; 
Corpora prxcipue matrum legat. Optima torvs 
Forma bovis, cui turpe caput, cui plurima cervix, 
Et crurum tenus a mento palearia pendent. 

Turn longo nullus lateri modus: omnia magna: 
Pes etiam, et camuris hirtas fub cornibus aures. 
Nec mihi difpliceat maculis infignis et albo : 

Aut juga detre&ans, interdumque afpera cornu, 

Et faciem tauro propior, quseque ardua tota, 

Et gradiens ima verrit veftigia cauda. 
iEtas Lucinam juftofque pati Hymenasos 
Definit ante decern, poft quatuor incipit annos: 
Cetera nec fosture habilis, nec fords aratris. 

Interea, fupsrat gregibus dum teta juventus, 
Solve mares: nritte in Venerem pecuaria primus, 
Atque sliam ex alia generando fufiice prolem. 

c 2 


With b eft fuccefs from truncheons olives fp 


The 
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The youth, who ftudious of th’ Olympic meed, 
And fond of fame, would rear the ftately Heed, 

Or bend the fturdy bullock, to the {hare, 

Muft choofe the dam with nice fagacious care. 

Firft, by thefe marks feleft thy mother-cow; 

A clumfy head, broad neck, and lowering brow; 

Her double dew-lap from her chin muft rife, 

In fpacious folds defcending o’er her thighs: 

Be hers a difproportion’d length of fide. 

Her limbs all fram’d with vaft unwieldy pride: 

Let tufts of hair her ample feet adorn, 

Rough be her ear, and wreath’d her bending horn: 
Nor lefs her worth, if o’er her jetty Ikin 
Few random fpots of fnowy white be feen ; 

Or if flic aim a blow, or fpum the yoke, 

Or wear a ftern brow’d bull’s rough threat’ning look. 
Majcftic fhe muft walk with lofty mien. 

And proudly fweep with length of tail the green. 
When now four years have fteel’d her lufty frame, 
Then let her prove kind Hymen’s mutual flame : 

At ten releafe her; now no more to prove 
The toils of culture, or the joys of love. 

Meantime, while warmth of youthful blood prevails, 
To the foft blifs admit thy fprightly males : 

Let their firft vigour try the fierce embrace. 

So herds fhall rife on herds, and race on race. 

Sec Varro, lib. ii, cap. 5. 

Nec non et pecori eft idem dele&us equino. 

Tu modo, quos in fpem ftatues fubnrittere gentis, 
Prjecipuum jam inde a teneris impende laborem. 
Continuo pecoris generofi pull us in arvis 
Altius ingreditur, et mollia crura reponit. 


Primus 
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Primus et ire viam, et fluvios tentare minaces 
Audetj et ignoto fefe committere ponti: 

Nee vanos horret ftrepitus : illi ardua cervix, 
Argutumque caput, brevis alvus, obefaque terga: 
Luxuriatque toris animofum pe&us: hone fti 
Spadices, glaucique ; color deterrimus albis, 

Et gilvo. Turn, fi qua fonum procul arma dedere. 
Stare loco nefcit; micat auribus, et trcmit artus, 
Colle&umque fremens volvit fub naribus ignem. 

Denfa juba, et dextro ja&ata recumbit in anno. 

At duplex agitur per lumbos fpina, cavatque 
Tellurem, et folido graviter fonat ungula cornu. 

Thefe rules direct alike to choofe the fteed; 

And if you wifli to rear a generous breed, 

Nurfe from his earlieft youth the chofen fire, 

And feed with careful hand his native fire. 

Ev’n now the colt treads high with (lately pace, 

And moves with pliant limbs, with eafy grace; 
Outftrips the reft; the firft that dares to brave 
The unknown bridge, or tempt the threat’ning wave : 

No hidden founds alarm his foul with dread; 

Sublime his arched neck, and fmall his head; 

Short paunch and breadth of back his might atteft, 
And prominent with brawn his fearlefs bread. 

Of colours choofe the dapple or the grey. 

For white and dun a daftard race betray. 

Lo! when the battle’s diftant din he hears, 

Reftlefs he paws, ere&s his eager ears: 

With generous fury glows his quivering frame, 

And from his noftril burfts the fierce colle&ed flame. 

O’er his right fhoulder his redundant mane 
Waves to the zephyr, as he fkims the plain. 

c 3 


Thro* 
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Thro' his broad back (hoots i divided (pin’d. 

And anus with double force his mighty chine. 
While o’er the green as his fleet hoof is borne, ' 
Echoes the trembling ground beneath the folid horn 

Varro, lib. ii. cap. 7. 

* 1 1 ; r * ' • , 

His animadverfis, inftant fub tenipus, et ottlnes 
Impendent curas denfo diftendere pingui, 

Quem Iegere ducem, et pecori dixere maritiim: 

I % 

Pubentefque fecant herb as, fluviofque miniftrant, 
Earraque, ne blando nequeat fuperefle labori, 

V 

Invalidique patrum referant jejunia naft. 

Ipfa autem macie tenuant armenta volentes: 

Atque ubi concubitus primos jam riofa vOluptas 
Sollicitat, frondefque negant, et fontibus a'rcent, 
Szepe etiam curfu quatiunt, et foie fatigant, 

Cum graviter tunfis gemit area frugibus, et cum 
Surgentem ad zephyrum paleee ja&antur indneS. 

Hoc faciunt, nimio ne luxu obtufior ufus 

Sit genitali arvo, et fulcos oblimet inertes• 

r# " a » 

Sed rapiat fitiens Venerem, intcriufque recondat. 


Thefe rules obferv'd, with fattening plenty feed 
The hufband of the herd, and father of thy breed; 
With genial herbs his amorous heat fuftain. 

And give the copious dream, and golden grain j 
Left weak he faint amid the foft embrace. 

The fami(h’d father of a puny race. 

But to the mares deny thy foft’ning food. 

And drive them from the browze and cooling flood, 

€ 

When now the new defires invade their boiling blood: 
Oft bid them glow beneath the funny ray, 

And oft fatigue them thro’ the dufty way: 



When 
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When groan the floors beneath the trampled com, 
And light in air the fluttering chaff is borne; 

Left too luxurious eafe and plenty cloy, 

Blunt the keen fenfe, and choak the paths of joy : 

So (hall the female feel the flowing feed, 

And fuck with greedy rage the rufliing fteed. 

Varro, lib. ii. cap. 5. et 7. 

Continuoque avidis ubi fubdita flamma medullis, 

Vere magis (quia vere calor redit oflibus) illte 
Ore omnes verfce in zephyrum, ftant rupibus altis, 
Exceptantque leves auras : et 1 'icpe fine ullis 
Conjugiis, vento gravidas (mirabile di&u) 

Saxa per ct fcopulos et dcpreflas convalles 
Diflugiunt: non, Eure, tuos, neque Solis ad ortus, 

In Boream, Caurumque, aut unde nigernmus Aufler 
Nafcitur, et pluvio contriftat frigore coslum. 

Hinc demum, Hippomanes vero quod nomine dicunt 
Paftores, lentum diftillat ab inguine virus. 
Hippomanes, quod fajpe malic legere novercro, 
Mifcueruntque herbas, et non innoxia verba. 

Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 

Singula dum capti circumve&anmr amore. 

When now their veins the vernal mildnefs warms, 
And with kind heat their lufty limbs informs, 

• To the tall cliffs impatient they repair. 

And from the weftward lnuff the fleeting air: 

Where (wondrous power) without th’ aflifting fteed, 
Made pregnant by the parent-breeze they breed. 
Thence wild o’er rocks and deep funk vallies ftray, 
Far from the northern blaft, or fource of day; 

c 4 


Or 
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Or whence wet Aufter’s gloomy damps arife 
To hang with fable clouds the fadden’d (kies. 

Hence from their wombs, what th’ artlefs fhepherd calls 
Hippomanes, a trickling poifon falls 5 
Which baleful ftepdames in the bowl infufe, 

With many murmurs mix’d, and herbs of magic juice. 
But time is on the wing; too far we rove. 

Bewilder’d in the pleating paths of love. 

Varro lib. ii. cap. 7. 


GEOR. IV. 

Principio fedes apibus ftatioque petendse, 

Quo neque fit ventis aditus (nam pabula vend 

Ferre domum prohibent.) 

Firft for your bees a (helter’d fiation find, 
Impervious to the gufts of rufhing wind 3 
Rude blafts permit them not, as wide they roam. 
To bring their food and balmy treafures home. 

Varro, lib. iii. cap. 16. 

Hinc ubi jam cmiffum caveis ad fidera cceli 
Nare per aeftatem liquidam fufpexcris agmcn, 
Obfcuramque trahi vento mirabere nubem; 
Contemplator: aquas dulces et frondea femper 
Tefta petunt: hue tu juflfos afperge fapores, 

Trita melifphylla, et cqrinthaj ignobile gramen : 
Tinnitufquc cie, et raatris quate cymbaja circum. 
Iptie confident medicatis fedibus : ipfbe 
Jntima more fuo fefe in cunabula condent. 


Burft 
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Burft from their cells if a young troop be feen. 

That fails exulting through the blue fcrene, 

Driven by the winds, in clouds condens’d and dark, 
Obfcrvc them clofe, the paths they fleer remark ; 

They leek frefh fountains, and thick Hiady bowers, 

J Tis then the time to fcattcr fragrant flowers, 

Bruis’d balm, and vulgar ceriuth fpread around, 

And ring the tinkling brafs, and facred cymbals found ; 
They’ll fettle on the medicated feats, 

And hide them in the chambers’ laft retreats. 

Sed fi quern proles fubito defecerit omnis, 

Nec genus unde novae ftirpis rcvocctur, habebit 5 
Tempus ct Arcadii memoranda inventa magi ft ri 
Panderc, quoque modo coefis jam faepe juvencis 
Infincerus apes tulerit cruor. Aldus omnem 
Expcdiam, prima repetens ab origine, famam. 

Nam quee Pellcei gens fortunata Canopi 
Accolit c flu lb ftagnantem flumine Nilum, 

Et circum pictis vehitur fua rura phafelis 5 
Quaque pharetratx vicinia Perfidis urget, 

Et viridem YEgyptum nigra fcecundat arena, 

Et diverfa mens feptem difeurrit in ora 
Ufque coloratis ahinis devexus ab Indis ; 

Omnis in hac certain regio jacit arte falutem. 

Exiguus primum, atque ipfos contractus ad ufus 
Eligitur locus: hunc anguftique imbricc tedli 
Parietibufquc premunt arct s, et quatuor addunt 
Quatuor a vends obliqua luce feneftras. 

Turn vitulus, bima curvans jam cornua fronte, 
Quceritur: huic gemmae nares, et fpiritus oris 
Multa relu&anti obflruitur 3 plagifque perempto 
'funfa per integrant folvuntur vifeera pellem. 


Sic 
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Sic pofitum in claufo linquunt: ct famea 00615 
Subjiciunt fragments, thymum, caflafque recentes. 
Hoc geritur, Zcphyris primum impellentibus undas. 
Ante novis rubeant quam prata coloribus, ante 
Garrula quam tignis nidum fufpendat hirundo. 

]nterea teneris tepcfa&us in oflibus humor 
jEftuat, et vifenda modis animalia miris, 

Trunca pedum primo, mox ct ftridentia pcrinis 
Mifcentur, tenuemque inagis, magis aera carpunt: 
Donee, ut reliivis efiufus nubibus imber, 

Erupere : aut ut nervo pulfante fagittx, 

Prima leves ineunt ft qnando preelia Parthi. 

Quis Deus hanc, Mufas, quis nobis extudit artem> 
Unde nova ingreflus hominum experientia cepit ? 

But Ihould your ftccl: decay through dire difeafe. 
Nor hope remain new families to raife, 

Hear the ftrange fecret I {hall now impart. 

The great Arcadian mailer’s matchlefs art •> 

An art to reproduce th’ exhaulted {lore 
From a flain bullock’s putrifying gore: 

I’ll to its diftant fource the wondrous tale explore. 
Where happy the Canopian nation dwells. 

Where Nile with genial inundation fwells, 

Where fwains, the meadows while he largely floats. 

Around their paftures glide in painted boats. 

From tawny India while he rolls his tides, 

And into feven huge mouths his liream divides, 

And prefling dole on quiver’d Pcrfia’s clime, 

Green Egypt fattens with prolific dime; 

Thefe fwains, when grows extinft their honied race. 

Sure hope and refuge in this practice place. 

Firft for the vi ork they choofe a narrow groun 1 , 


With 
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With ftraighten’d walls and roof embrac'd around: 
Fronting the winds four windows add, to ftrike 
Athwart the twilight fpace their beams oblique: 
Then feek in prime of youth a lufty fleer, 

Whofe forehead crooked horns begins to wear: 
His mouth and noftrils (lop, the gates of breath, 
And buffet the indignant be aft to death; 

Till the bruis’d bowels burft with many a (Iroke: 
But kill th’ external (kin remains unbroke. 

Then leave him dead; his putrid limbs below. 
Green twigs and thyme, and recent caflia ftrew. 
Be this perform’d when zephyr’s balmy breeze 
Firft curls the fuvface of the fmiling feas, 

Ere bloom the meads in crimfon vefture dreft, 

Ere fwallows twitter o’er the new-built neft. 

The tainted juices, in this prifon pent. 

Begin to boil, and through the bones ferment; 

A wondrous fwarm ftrait from the carcafs crawls, 
Of feetlefs and unfmhVd animals; 

Anon their infant buzzing wings they try, 

And more and more attempt the boundlds fky: 
And laft embody’d from their birth-place pour, 
Thick as from copious clouds a fummer-fliow’r, 
Or flight of arrows, when with twanging bows 
The Partisans in fierce onfet gall their foes. 

What God, ye Nine, this art difclos’d to man, 
Say whence this great experiment began ? 

Varro, lib. iii. cap. 16. 

The Tranflation is Dr. Warton’s. 





M. TERENTIUS YARRO 


CONCERNING 

AGRICULTURE. 


BOOK I. 

CHAP. I. 

If I had leifure, Fundanias, I might write thefe 
things more conveniently, which I will now 
explain as well as I am able ; thinking that I 

muft make hafte; becaufe, if man is a bubble of 
air, I am far advanced in years; for my eightieth 
year admonilhes me to get my baggage together 

before I leave the world. Wherefore, as you 

have bought a farm, which you are defirous to 
render profitable by tillage, and as you alk me to 

take this talk upon me, I will try to advife you 
what muft be done, not only during my life-time, 
but likewife after I am dead. Nor will I fuffer 
the Sybil alone to celebrate the things which 
were ufeful to mankind, while Ihe lived, and even 
when Hie had expired, and to men the moft un¬ 
known ; to whofe books we ufually recur many 
years afterward, when we wilh to know what we 
are to do after fome prodigy; which my friends 
may do when I am dead. 

I will 
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I will write three books for your inftrudHon, 
to which you may have recourfe, if you make en¬ 
quiry what you are to do in Hufbandry. And 
becaufe the Gods affift the induftrious, I will firfb 
invoke them, not the Mufes, as Homer and En¬ 
nius, but the twelve Dii Confentes;—not thofe, 
whofe gilt images ffand about the Forum, lix 
males and as many females; but thofc twelve 
Deities which prelide over Agriculture. In the 
ffrft place, Jupiter and Tellus, who promote all 
the Branches of Agriculture in heaven and on 
earth; they are therefore called the great parents, 
Jupiter the father, Tellus the mother. In the 
iecond place, I will invoke the Sun and Moon, 
tvhofe feafons are obferved, when certain things 

are ; fown and -laid up. In the third place, Ceres 
and Bacchus, becaufe corn and wine are necefTary 
for our iuftenance. In the fourth place, Robigus 
and Flora, who being propitious, the blight does 
not deffroy our corn and trees, and they flounfli 
in their feafon; therefore public holidays called 
Robigalia were inilituted to Robigus; games 
called Floralia to Flora. I alio adore Minerva 

and Venus; of whom one has the care of the 

# • * 

olive-yard, the other is patronefs of the garden ; 
to whom were inftituted the feafts called Vinalia. 

I likewife offer my entreaties to Lympha and x 
Good Fortune; becaufe Agriculture is drought 
and mifery without water; without l'uccefs and 

good 
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good fortune it is fruftration. Thefe Gods being 
invoked, I will relate thofe converfations, which 

we had lately concerning Agriculture, from which 
you will be able to judge what you are to do; 
and fuch things as are not comprehended in them, 
I will tell you in what writers, Greek and thofe 
of our own country, you may find them. 

There are more than fifty authors, who have 
written promifcuoufly on this fubjeft. Thefe are 
they, whom you will have it in your power to 
confult, when you wilh for information: Hieron 
of Sicily^ and Attalus Philometer; among the 
philofophers, Democritus the natural philofopher, 
Xenophon of the fcliool of Socrates; Ariftotle 
and Theophraftus the Peripatetics, Archytas the 
Pythagorean, Amphilochus the Athenian, Anaxi- 
polis the Thafian, Apollodorus of Lemnos, Ari- 
ftophanes of Malos, Antigonus Cymceus, Agatho- 
cles the Chian, Apollonius Pergamenus, Ariftan- 
dus the Athenian, Bacchius Milefius, Bion Soleus, 
Chcerefteus and Chaereas the Athenians, Diodorus 

Prienaeus, Dion of Colophon, Diophanes Ni- 
cenfis, Epigenes Rhodius, Evagon the Thafian, 
the two Euphranii, one an Athenian, the other 
of Amphipolis; Hegefius Maronites, the two 
Menandri, one of Priene, the other of Heraclea ; 
Nicefius Maronites, Pythion the Rhodian. Con¬ 
cerning others, with whofe birth-place I am not 
acquainted, thefe are : Androtion, iEfchrion, 

Ariftomenes, 
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Ariftomenes, Athenagoras, Crates, Dades, Diony- 
lius, Euphyton,Euphorion, Eubolus, Lyfimachus, 
Mnafeas, Meneftratus, Pleuthiphanes, Perils, 
Theophilus. All thefe, whom I have mentioned, 
wrote in profe. Some likewife wrote on this fub- 
jedt in verfe, as Heliod of Afcra, Menecrates of 
Ephefus. Mago the Carthaginian palled over 
thefe authors in the Punic language, in his twenty- 
eight books on different topics, which Caflius 
Dionyfius tranflated in twenty books, and which 
he fent to Sextilius the praetor in the Greek 
tongue; in which volumes he added many things 
from the Greek books of them whom I have 
mentioned ; and he took eight books from thofe 
of Mago. Diophanes reduced thefe to fix books 
in Bithynia, and fent them to King Dejotarus. 

I will endeavour to explain this fubjett in three 
books: in one I will treat of Agriculture ; in 
the fecond of Cattle; in the third of the Villa 
department; palling by thofe things which I 
think do not belong to Agriculture. I will then 
firft fhew what ought to be diflinguifhed from 
it. I will then fpeak of thefe things, following 
the natural divifions. They will be from three 
fourccs; from what I obferved in cultivating my 
own farms, from what I read, and from what I 
heard from men of experience. 


II. In 
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II. In the holidays, in the foiving feafon, I came 
into the temple of Tellus, being invited by the 
* iEditimus, as we learned to fay from our an- 
ceftors; as we are corrected by the polite in mo¬ 
dem times, by the iEdituus. There I met with 
C. Fundanius, my father-in-law, and C. Agrius, 
a Roman knight of the fchool of Socrates, and 
P. Agraiius the b Publican, looking on a map of 
Italy painted on the wall. What are you doing 
here ? I fay: have the holidays in the lowing 
feafon brought you hither at your leifure, as they 
ufed to bring our fathers and grandfathers ? The 

fame reafon, the invitation of the iEditimus, fays 

Agrius, brought us, as it did you, I believe : 
therefore, as it thus happens, you muft ftay with 
us, until he returns; for, being fent. for by the 
^Edile, who has the fuperintendanee of this 
temple, he is not returned, and he has left us to 
expedl him. Are you delirous then that we 
fliould think of the old proverb till he comes, 
“ The Roman conquers while he fits c r” Cer¬ 
tainly, fays Agrius; and thinking at the fame 
time that the delay at the gate is faid to* be an 
obftacle to the journey, he proceeds to the benches, 
and we follow him. When we had fat ourfelves 

a The perfon who looked after the temple. 
b Farmer of the cuftoms. 

c Qui fedendo ct cun&ando bcllum gerebat. Liv. 22 , 24. 

It was faid of Fabius Cun&ator. 

d down. 
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down, Agradus fays, Have you, who have tra¬ 
velled over many countries, feen any better cul¬ 
tivated than Italy ? I, fays Agtius, believe there 
is none in fo perfect a date of cultivation. When 
the earth was divided into two parts by Eratof- 
thencs, toward the fouth and the north, and 
without doubt becaufe the northern is more 
healthy than the fouthern part, and that which is 
mod; healthy is the mod fertile, we mud pro¬ 
nounce that Italy was better adapted for cultiva¬ 
tion than Ada; fecondly, becaufe this part is 
more temperate than the interior ; for the winters * 
are there almoft perpetual: nor is it to be won¬ 
dered at, becaufe there are countries between the 
Northern Circle and the Pole, where the fun is 
not feen during iix months; therefore they fay 
there is no failing in the ocean in that part on ac¬ 
count of the froft. 

Fundanius. Do you think that any thing can 
fpring up there, or when come up, that it is ca¬ 
pable of being kept alive? For true is that faying 
of Pacuvius, If the fun or night were perpetual, 
all the fruits of the earth would perifh from heat 
or cold. I, in this dtuation, where the night and 
day return and depart with moderation, could 
not live in the fummer, if I did not keep off the 
heat at no on-day: how can any thing be Town, 
or increafe, or come to perfection, in a dtuation, 
where the day or night is fix months long ? On 

the 
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the other hand, what necefiary of life does not 
only grow, but does it not alfo thrive in Italy ? 
What corn fhall I compare with that of Campa¬ 
nia, what wheat with that of Apulia, what wine 
with the Falernian, what oil with that of Vena- 
frum ? Is not Italy fo well planted that it looks 
like an orchard ? Is Phrygia, which Iiomcr cele¬ 
brates for its vineyards, better flocked with vines 
than Italy ? or is Argos more fertile ? In what 
country does one acre produce fifteen d culei of 
wine ? which fome parts of Italy do. Does not 
M. Cato write this ? The ground has a certain 
appellation, which is given to the people on this 
fide of Ariminum, beyond Picenum; in that 
ground ten culei of wine are made from every 

acre. Does not the country about Faventia, 
where the vines are called tricenariac, make a 
return of thirty amphorae from an acre ? Pic at. 
the fame time looks at me, and fays, Certainly; 
L. Martius, the Prefect, faid that his vines yielded 
this quantity on his farm at Faventia. 

The Italians feem to have confidered two things 

o 

as eflential in farming : whether the profit might 
be adequate to their expence and labour, and 
whether the fituation was healthy or not ? 11 
either of thefe is not attainable, and any one 

H A culou? was a meafure, which held tor tv urn?. 

u like? 
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willies to farm, he is in fane, e and is to be put 
under the cultody of his relations; for no one 
of a found mind ought to wife to incur expences 
in Agriculture, if he fees that there can be no re- 
compence ; or if there is a probability of a re- 
compence, if he fees that deftrudtion is likely to 
enfue from peftilence. But I think they arc 
coming, who may be able to demonftrate thefe 
things more clearly; for I fee that C. Lidnius 
Stolo and Cn. Tremellius Scrofa are coming; 
one, whole anceftors obtained the law for a cer¬ 
tain proportion of land ; for the law of Stolo is 
that, which precludes a Roman citizen from 
having more than a certain number of acres; and 
who, on account of his induftry, confirmed the 
name of Stolo; becaufe no ufelefs f fucker could 
be found on his farm; for he dug up what came 
under this denomination. When C. Licinius, 
of the fame family, was tribune, three hundred 
and fixty-five years after the regal government, 
he firft brought the people to receive the Agra¬ 
rian law for (even acres. I fee another colleague 
coming, who divided the fields of Campania, 
Cn. Tremellius Scrofa, a man adorned with every 

c Atquc ad agnatos et gentiles eft deducendus. Agnail were 
relations by the father’s fide 3 Gentiies were relations by the 
father and mother’s fide. 

f Jn Latin, Stolo. 
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virtue, who is efteemed to be very fkilful in 
Agriculture. Am I not right ? for his farms are 
a more pleafant light to many, on account of their 
good tillage, than the edifices of others that are 

highly hnifhed; as they come to fee his farms, 

not that they may behold the paintings of Lu- 
cullus, but his granaries; I fay, this man’s ftores, 
at the upper end of the Via Sacra, where they 
fell fruit. 

Stolo fays, Are we come after fupper ? I do 
not fee the perfon who invited us. Be not 
difmayed, fays Agnus : for not only the egg was 
removed, which puts an end to the conteft of the 
charioteers at the Circenfian games; but we did 
not fee s that, which is ufually the firft thing at 
the feafts of Ceres. Until the iEditimus comes, 
inform us whether Agriculture affords greater 
utility or pleafure; for they fay that the inex¬ 
perienced in this fcience now come to you; they 
formerly went to Stolo. 

Scrofa fays, We mull firft of all diftinguifh 
whether fuch things as are fown in the field only 
belong to culture, or other things, as flocks and 
herds; for I perceive that the writers on Agri¬ 
culture in Punic, and in Greek and Latin, have 
taken a w-ider range than they ought. I, fays 
Stolo, do not think that they are to be too clofely 
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imitated, and that fome have done better, who 
have confined the fubjeft in lefs compafs ; having 
excluded fuch things as do not belong to it; 
wherefore, feeding of cattle, which is coupled by 
moft perfons with Agriculture, feems to belong 
more properly to the llcrdfman than to the Agri- 
culturift: they therefore, who prelide over each 
department, are diftinguifhed by different names; 
for one is called the hufoandman, the other the 
maffer of the flock. The hufbandman«is ap¬ 
pointed for tilling the ground, and the produce is 
conveyed to the villa by him, and it is h carried 
out by him when it is fold ; whence the country 
people call him by this name, in alluflon to this 
circumfrance. 

Feeding of cattle, fays Fundanius, is certainly 

rinc thing, and Agriculture is another; but there 

is an affinity between them: and as the right- 

handecl and left-handed flute are different, but 

at the fame time there is a flmilarity between 

them, becanfe they perform parts of the fame 

mafic. You may indeed add, that a Shepherd’s 

life is one thing, and the Agriculturift’s another, 

on the authority of the very learned Dicsear- 

* * 

chus, who has informed us what kind of life 
the Greeks led from the beginning; and he 
teaches us that in early times, when men led a 


h Yarro hems to think that from which vilicus is de¬ 
rived, and -via, came originally from who. 

paftoral 
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paftoral life, they neither knew how to plough, to 
plant, nor to prune trees; that Agriculture was 
invented at a later period ; and he carries on the 
comparifon between the paftoral life and the left- 
handed flute. 

Agrius fays, You not only feparate the flock 
from the matter, but from the fervants, whom 
the matter appoints to feed it; and you alfo pafs, 
over the laws of Hufbandry, in which we write. 
Let not the hufbandman feed any thing of the goat 
kind in a plantation of young trees, 1 which aftro- 
nomy has honoured with a place in the heavens. 

Fundanius fays, There is a diftindtion in this 
inftance refpedting a certain fpecies of cattle, 
Agrius; for fome are inimical to culture, and 
they are poifon to it, as goats, which I have men¬ 
tioned ; for they deftroy all new plantations, by 
browfing on them; vineyards and oliveyards 
among the foremoft. It is inftituted therefore 
for different reafons, that a victim of the goat 

kind may be brought to the altar of one god 5 
while it may not be facrittced on that of another; 
when, from the fame principle of abhorrence, the 
one would be unwilling, the other would be 
willing, to fee the animal expiring. It is thus 
that he-goats were facrittced to Father Bacchus, 

’ Quas etiam aftrologia In ccclum reccplt. Beeaufe Amalthea. 
lid Jupiter in his infancy wiih goat’s milk. 

D 4 
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patron of the vine, that they might make ex¬ 
piation with their lives; on the other hand, they 
facrificed nothing of the goat kind to Minerva, 
on account of the olive, becaufe they fay it be¬ 
came fteril if the beaft hurt it $ for its faliva is 
poifon to that fruit. 

Licinius. On this account it was not driven to 
the citadel at Athens, except once to a facrifice, 
in cafe of neceffity, left the olive-tree, which is 
■faid to have fprung up there firft, fhould be 
touched by the goat. No cattle, I fay, pe¬ 
culiarly belong to Agriculture, except fuch as are 
able to aflift to bring the ground to a better ftate 
of cultivation, as they that are yoked to plough. 

Agrafius fays, If this is the cafe, how is cattle 
to be feparated from the field ? as herds of cattle / 
fupply us with manure, which is of infinite ad¬ 
vantage. On this ground, fays Agrius, we may 
fay that v birds are a branch of Agriculture, if 
we fettle that we have them for that purpofe; but 
a cafe may arife, that cattle may be kept in a 
ground, and be of no advantage; from which 
circumftance we cannot draw the fame conclu- 
fion; for then other different things will be to 
be taken in: for example, if you have weavers 
and other artificers fettled on your farm. Let us 
then diltinguiili feeding of cattle from culture, 

k Becaufe the faeces of birds were good for manure. 

fa vs 
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fays Scrofa, and any thing elfe, if any perfon 
wifhes it. Shall I follow the books of the Sa- 
fernas, the father and fon, and conclude that 
potteries (for that trade muft be followed) belong 
to it more than lilver mines, or mines of other 
metals, which without doubt are in fome grounds ? 
But neither quarries, nor fand-pits, nor potteries 
belong to Agriculture, although they may be in 
a ground, and productive of gain. In the fame 
way of reafoning, if there happens to be a ground 
by the road fide, and there is a convenient place 
for building an inn, which might turn to good 
account, this, notwithftanding, has no connection 
with Agriculture ; for if any profit arifes to the 
matter from the foil, it fliould not be reckoned 
as arifing from culture, unlefs it is produced 
from what is Town or planted. Stolo fays, You 
bear no good will to fuch writers; and, for the 
fake of arguing, you mention the potteries, when 
you pafs over fome things, which are evidently 
connected with Agriculture. When Scrofa fmiled, 
becaufe he was. not unacquainted with the books, 
and he looked down, and Agrius thought that 
he only was acquainted with them, and he alked 
Stolo to go on. He preferibes how bugs are to 
be deftroyed by means of 1 a fpecies of cucum¬ 
ber, fteeped in water, or with bullock’s gall, 

1 Cucnmis anguinus. The fnake cucumber. 

mixt 
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mixt with vinegar. Fundanius looks at Scrofa, 
and fays, It is true, for he has mentioned this in 
his treatife on Agriculture. He fays. As much 
fo, by Hercules, as the prefcription for making a 
perfon bald, by the application of water in which 

a fro£ had been boiled. I will mention what is 

% 

more to the purpofe, and it is in that book, which 
may not be inapplicable to Fundanius’s health, 
for his feet are apt to ache, and to make him con- 
trad! his brows. Go on, I beg, fays Fundanius; for 
I infinitely prefer to hear of a remedy for my 
feet to a dillertation on planting. Stolo finding 
fays, I will relate it in his own words: When a 
perfon’s feet begin to be in pain, he that recol¬ 
lects this may cure them : 

c O Earth, withhold this pain ! 

Let health with me remain. 

He orders this to be fung feven and twenty times: 
the patient is to touch the ground, to fpit, and to 
ling the charm fafting. You will find many 
other infianccs of the marvellous in the books of 
the Safe men, which have but little connection 
with Agriculture, and which are on that account 
to be exploded. As if fuch things are not to be 

found in other writers. Are there not in the book 

m Terra peftem teneto, fiilus hie maneto. This is a fpecimen 
of the charms of the ancient Romans. There is a very long 
one in P. Cato. 
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Of the celebrated Cato, which is publifhed con¬ 
cerning Agriculture, many things of the fame 
kind as thefe—how you are to make n cakes, and 
in what manner you are to fait gammons of 
bacon ? You do not mention that prefcription, 
fays Agnus, if one wiflies to indulge in eating 
and drinking at an entertainment, that he muft 
eat fome leaves of the braffica fteeped in vinegar. 

III. Therefore, as we have difiinguifhed the 
things which were to be kept feparate from Agricul¬ 
ture, fays Agrafius, we muft fay fomething on the 
fubjeft, whether it is a fcience, and what it teaches 
us in farming ; or an art, or any thing elfe, and 
what its aim is. When Stolo had looked at 
Scrofa, You, fays he, who are the firfi: in years, 
and in honour and knowledge, ought to fpeak. 
He, with a degree of confidence, fays, It is not 
only an 0 art, but a ncceflary and a great one; 
and it is a fcience, which teaches what is to be 
planted and done in every ground, and what land 
yields the greatefi profit. 

IV. The elements of Agriculture are the fame 
as, Ennius fays, thofe of the world are; water, earth, 

n The placenta and libum. 

° Agriculture may be called an art, quatenus \i ingenii ex- 
erceturj and the inferior branches of it may come under the 
denomination of lcience, becaufe they are inter facilitates fcrviles. 

air. 
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air, the fun. For thefe things are to be under- 
ftood before you fow your feed, which is the 

origin of vegetation. 

Agricultures ought to aim at two things, 
utility and pleafure. Utility purfues what is 
profitable, pleafure that which is agreeable. 
Thofe things, which render a ground more beau¬ 
tiful in appearance by culture, generally make it 
not only more profitable, as when vineyards and 
oliveyards are planted in regular order; but they 
likewife render it more faleable, and add to the 
value of the farm; for every one wifhes to pur- 
chafe what has a good appearance, of the fame 
value, at a higher price than he would a farm 
in a neglected ftate. But that farm which is 
healthieft is the moil profitable, becaufe the ad¬ 
vantage is certain : on the contrary, that which 

is in a peftilential fituation, calamity, although in 

a fertile foil, does not fuffer the hufbandman to 
enjoy the fruit of his labour. For when we run 
this rifk, the profit is not only uncertain, but the 
life of the cultivator is fo likewife. Where there 
is not falubrity, cultivation is much the fame as 
the turn of a die with regard to the life of the 
mafter and his family. But this misfortune gives 
way to fciencc; for falubrity, which comes from 
the air and the foil, is not in our power, but in the 
power of nature; but, at the fame time, much de¬ 
pends on us; becaufe we are able to render thofe 

things 
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things lighter by attention, which are in them- 
(elves afflictive. For if a farm is unhealthy, on 
account of the foil, or water, or ill favour which 
it fends forth ; or if a place is too hot, from the 
nature of the climate; or if an unwholefome wind 
blows; thefe faults may be corrected by the know¬ 
ledge and at the expence of the mailer. And 
there is an effential difference in regard to the 
fituation of a villa, what afpeCt the portico and 
the doors and windows have. Did not Hippo¬ 
crates the phyfician lave, not only one fpot, but 
many towns, in a great peftilence, by his fuperior 
fagacity ? But why fhould I mention this tefti- 
mony ? Did not our Varro, when his army and 
fleet were at Corcyra, and when all the houfes 
were filled with dead bodies and funereal pre¬ 
parations, having made new windows toward the 
north, and having removed the infe&ed, and 
having changed the door-way, and by other in- 
ftances of attention of this kind, bring back his 
jaffociates and family in fafety ? 

V. But as I have mentioned fomething con¬ 
cerning the principles of Agriculture, it remains 
that I fhould examine into how many parts it is 
divided. They feem to me innumerable, fays 
Agrius, when I read the different books of Theo- 
phraftus concerning plants and natural hiltory. 
Thefe books, fays Stolo, are- not fo well calcu¬ 
lated 
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lated for farmers, as for perlons who are edu¬ 
cated in the fchools of the philofophers. But I 
do not fay that they do not contain fome things 
that are ufe fill, and fome things that are common: 
but do you explain to us the different parts of 
Agriculture. 

The principal parts of Agriculture are four, 
fays Scrofa,; the firft of which is knowledge of 
the ftate of the farm, of the foil, and its confti- 
tuent parts; the fecond is to know what things 

are neceffary to cultivate the farm; the third is to 

# 

know what things are to be done to bring it to 
tillage; the fourth, in what feafon it is proper 
every thing ftiould be done on the farm. Each 
of thefe parts is fubdivided into two others at 
leaft. The firft comprifes fucli things as belong 
to the foil, and to the villa and outhoufes: the 
lecond part comprifes fuch things as are moveable, 
and which ought to be on a farm, r as labourers, 

by whom it is to be cultivated, and inftruments 

of huibandry : the third part includes what pre¬ 
parations are neceflary for every thing, and how 
every thing is to be done: the fourth part relates 
to the feafons, which are to be determined by the 


p The labourer is here clafted with the inftruments of hus¬ 
bandry, as in P. Cato. The condition of a (lave feems to have 
been not le s miferable under the Roman republic than under 
the feudal fyftem; bccaufe his matter had the abfolute difpofal 

of his life. 
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annual courfe of the fun. and the month]v revo* 
lutlon of the moon. I will firft fay fomething 
concerning the firft four diviftons; I will then 
be more particular concerning the other eight. 

VI. We mull therefore examine thefe four 
points concerning a farm : what the form of it 
is; what kind of land ; what quantity ; how it is 
fenced. There are two kinds of the firft of thefe, 

one which nature bellows, the other what culture 
gives. With refpedl to the firft, one ground is 
naturally good, another is bad ; with refpedl to 
the latter, one farm is well cropped, another is 
ill managed. I will firft fpeak of that kind 
which nature bellows. As there are three kinds 
of land, the champaign, the hilly, and the moun¬ 
tainous, and one may fee a fourth kind from thefe 
three in many places, from a combination of cir- 
cumftances; from which iimple fources there is 
no doubt but one mode of culture is more adapted 
to low than high fttuations, becaufe they are 
more warm than thofe that are high: it is the 
fame with refpeft to fttuations that are hilly, be¬ 
caufe they are more genial than llich as are very 
low or very high. Thefe things are more appa¬ 
rent in extenftve countries; for where the grounds 
are fo, there the heat has great power; and thus 
the fttuations in Apulia are hotter and more un¬ 
healthy ; and where they are mountainous, as in 

Vefuvius, 
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Vefuvius, they are more pleafant and more 
healthy. Perfons who live in low lituations la¬ 
bour under inconvenience more in the fummer; 
thofe in high lituations fuffer more in winter. In 
the fpring feafon, things are Town earlier in 
champaign than in higher lituations; and they 
come to perfeftion fooner in thefe than in the 
former; and things are fown later in high than 
in low grounds, and they come to perfedlion 

later. Some things grow better and ftronger in 

mountainous lituations, on account of the cold, 
as firs and pines; fome in warmer lituations, as 
poplars and willows; fome thrive better in high 
grounds, as the Arbutus and the Oak; fome in 
low places, as Almonds, and the fig-trees called 
Marifcae. In low hills there is greater affinity 
between them and the champaign ground, than 
there is between them and fuchas is mountainous: 
in high hills it is the reverfe. 

On account of thefe three diftinctions re- 
fpe&ing lituation, there are certain difcrimina- 
tions in relation to lowing and planting; for 
champaign grounds are efteemed beft adapted 
for corn, hills for vineyards, mountains for wood¬ 
lands. Champaign grounds are bell for winter 
relidence, becaufe the meadows there are not di- 
veiled of herbage, and there is an advantage re- 
fpe&ing the management of trees. Mountainous 

fituations are more convenient for fummer re- 

fide nee. 
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fidence, as there is no deficiency of grafs, which 
is dry in champaign grounds, and the propa¬ 
gation of trees is more favoured, becaufe the air 
is cooler there. That champaign fituation is 
more eligible, which has a regular defcent on 
one fide, than*! that which is perfedtly level; be- 
caufe this, when the water cannot find its way 
out, generally becomes marlhy, the more fo, if 
it is uneven, becaufe ponds are formed there. 
Thefe three diftin&ions require different modes 
of culture. 

A 

VII. Stolo. In regard to what is connedted 
with the fituation of a farm, Cato feems to fay, 
not improperly, in his book, that the belt ground 
is that, which is fituated at the foot of a moun¬ 
tain, and which has a fouthern afpeft. Scrofa 
adds: I fay this concerning culture; we ought to 
follow what is more eligible in regard to ap¬ 
pearance, that it may turn to better account; as 
they do, who have plantations for vineyards, if 
they are made in a quincunx, on account of re¬ 
gularity and proportionable diftance. Our an- 
ceftors from an equal quantity of land, ill plant¬ 
ed, produced lefs, and more paltry wine and 
grain; whereas when things are placed as they 

* Quam is qui ad libellam sequus. According to the Latin, 
than that which is level to a line. 

ought. 
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ought, they occupy lefs room, and they do not 
obftruft the beneficial effects of the fun, and of 
the moon and air. One may form an idea of 
this from this circumftance: nuts, when they are 
whole, which you might comprife in one modius, 
becaufe nature confines the kernels in their pro¬ 
per places, when they are broken, can hardly be 
held in a meafure of a modius and a half. The 
trees, that are planted in a regular order, receive 
benefit from the fun and moon duly on all fides; 
whence there is a greater crop of grapes and 
olives, and they are ripened more fpeedily : and 
there are two other advantages; they produce 
more Muft and Oil, and of greater value. 

The fecond thing to be confidered now fol¬ 
lows refpetting the quality of the foil, which 
may be faid to be good or otherwife. ft is of 
importance to know what may be fet in it, and 
what will thrive; for the fame things cannot be 
well railed in the fame ground; for one field is 
calculated for the vine, another for corn, another 
for fomethitig elfe. It is faid there is a Plane- 
tree in Crete, which does not fhed its leaves in 
the winter; and Theophraftus fays there is one 
in Cyprus. There is an oak of this kind at Sy- 
baris, in fight of the town. They fay that the 
fig-trees and vines do not fhed their leaves at 
Elephantine. There are many trees that bear 
twice, as vines near the fea at Smyrna: there is 

an 
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an apple tree of this kind in the country near 

Confentia. The fame author mentions what 
productions there are in places that are wild; 
and things, that are more eftimable, in places 
that are cultivated. There are fome things, that 
cannot live but in a moift place, or in water, and 
difcriminately, as in lakes, as reeds in the country 
about Reate; other things grow in rivers, as 
Alder trees in Epirus; other things in the fea, as 
Theophraftus writes, as certain Palms and Squills. 
When I led my army in Tranfalpine Gaul, I went 
into fome countries, where neither vines nor 
olives nor apples grew, where they manured their 
grounds with white foffil chalk, where they had 
neither foffil nor fea fait, but they ufed r what 
was made of burnt wood inftead of it. Stolo 

fays, Cato in his book fays, that one ground is 
better than another in his fcale of nine divifions, 
in the firfl of which is comprifed the vineyard 
for good and plenty of wine ; in the fecond is a 
well-watered garden ; in the third are the willow 
plantations; in the fourth the olive yards; in 
the fifth the meadow ground; in the fixth the 
corn ground ; in the feventh the undemood; in 
the eighth the s arbuftum; in the ninth the wood 


r Carbonibus falfis pro eo utercntur. Literally, they ufed 
lalt charcoal inftead of it. 

s A ground planted with elms pr other trees for yines to reft 
upon. See Columella, lib. v. cap. 6, 
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for Mails. Scrofa fays, I know that he wrote 
thefe things; but all are not agreed on this mode 
of arrangement j for feme, and I among the reft, 
give the preeminence to good meadows, on which 
account the ancients called them by a 1 parti¬ 
cular name. Casfar Vopifcus /Edilieius, when 
he pleaded before the Cenfors, faid that the 
grounds of Rofea were the u garden of Italy, in 
which a pole being left would not be viftble the 
day after, on account of the growth of the 
•herbage. 

VIII. Some think that vineyards eat up the 
profit. It is proper to fpecify what kind of vine¬ 
yard it is, for there are many forts; for fome are 
trailed on the grbund, without props, as in Spain; 
others rife high, and reft on frarhes, as moft of 
them in Italy, which have names appropriated to 
them; thofe, on which the vine ftands perpen¬ 
dicular, are called Pedamenta; thofe, on which 
k ftands in a tranfverfe pofition, are called Juga. 
There are commonly four kinds of the latter of 
fhefe, the pole, the reed, bands, trees. The pole 
is ufed in Falernus, the reed in Arpinum, bands 
in the country about Brundulium, trees in the 
country about Milan. There are two ways of 

* Par at a. 

The feat is the Latin expreilion. 
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training a vine, one is when it is done in a 
flraight diredtion, as in the country about Canu- 
lium; the other is, when the tree is expanded, 

as it is common in Italy. When you have a 
ftock of thefe, the vineyard is not fo expenlive; 
if you have them from a neighbouring villa, it is 
not very coftly. The firft kind that. I mentioned 
is fupplied from the willow grounds, .the fecond 
from the reed plantations, the-third from the 
ofier beds, the fourth is raifed in plantations for 
the vineyard, where the vines are trained, as the 
inhabitants of Milan do, on poplars, or, as the 

inhabitants of Canufium do, on fig trees. 

The pole is alfo of four kinds: one kind is 
ftrong, which is ufually brought to the vineyard 
from the oak and juniper, which is called Ridica; 
another fort is the ftake, the harder the more 
durable, which, when it has been buried in the 
ground, is turned up in a decayed ftate, and be¬ 
comes a part of the furface ; the third is fupplied 
from the reed plantation : they let down fome of 
thefe in earthen tubes, which are open at the 
bottom, that the adventitious moifture may have 
accefs; the fourth is the native pole, when the 
vines are trained from one tree to another$ -' : fome 
call this by one name, fome by another. The 
height of a vine ought to be the fame as that of 

x Traduces quidam rumpos appellant. 
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a man. The diftances between the poles ought 
to be fo contrived, that the oxen may have room 
to plough between them. That vineyard is leaft 
expenfive, which produces good wine without 
frames. There are two kinds of thefe; one, 
where a ground produces grapes in recedes, as 
in many places in Alia, which is common to 
foxes and to human creatures; (but if the place is 
infefted with mice, the vintage is more (canty, 
unlefs you fet traps, as they do in Pandatavia;) 
the other kind is, where the vine is raifed from 
the ground, when the grape appears. When the 
grape begins to grow, fmall forks of the length 
of two feet are fet under the vine, that the vin¬ 
tage may not fail, and, when the vintage is over, 
let it be fecured with a ftring, or a band, which 
the ancients called a Ceftus. When the matter 
takes his leave of the vintager, he lays the forks 
under cover during the winter, that he may have 
the ufe of them another feafon: the people of 
Reate follow this method. It is of great import 
to know the quality of land, which is fo various: 
for where it is naturally moift, there the vine is 
to be raifed higher, becaufe wine does not want 
water, but fun, in its infancy, and while the fruit 
is growing. I believe the vine originally crept 
on trees in the vineyard. 

IX. I fay, it is proper to know the quality of 

land. 
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land, and what it is calculated to produce. It is 

faid to be of three kinds, common, proper, mixt. 
It comes under the appellation of what we call 

common, when we fay the earth, and the land of 
Italy, or any other: in this are comprifed ftone, 
fand, and other things of this kind. It is alfo 
properly called earth, without any other addi¬ 
tional word or epithet. It is likewife faid to be 
mixt earth, fit for tillage, as clay, or ftone bralh, 
or other forts; and in this there are as many forts 
as in that, which is denominated common, on 
account of the conftituent parts; for there are 
many of them of various efficacy and power, 

among which are ftone, marble, rubble, fand, 
potter's clay, red earth, pulverized earth, chalk, 
gravel, rburnt earth: this laft is fo burnt by 
the fun, that it fcorches whatever is fet in it. 
When earth is mixt with any of thefe things, it 

is then faid to be chalky or gravelly; and fo it is, 

when it is mixt with any tlung elfe; and as there 

are varieties, in the fame proportion are the 
kinds, and fome are more minutely diftin- 
guifhed. Land is at leaft divided into three 
forts in each clafs, becaufe fome is very ftony, 
another moderately fo, another almoft genuine. 
Thus it is with regard to the other kinds, as there 
are three forts of mixt earth. Thefe three forts 


y Carbunculus. 
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comprife three more, becaufe fome are more 
moift, fome are more dry, fome in a middle 
ftate. Thefe difcriminations have a wonderful 
connexion with the crop: on this account men 
of Ikill fow fpelt in a moift fituation in pre¬ 
ference to wheat; they, on the contrary, fow 
barley in a dry place in preference to fpelt: they 
fow both in moderate ground. There are more 
fubtile difcriminations of thefe kinds, as in fandy 
land; for it is proper to know whether the fand 
is white or red, becaufe that which is inclined to 
white is not favourable to the growth of plants, 
that which is red is, on the other hand, appofite 
to it. The great difcriminations of land are 
three, and it concerns us to know whether it is 
poor, or rich, or in a middle Irate. Rich land is 
more fit for culture; the contrarv is the cafe in 
relation to poor land. In Pupinia you neither 
fee well grown trees, nor fruitful vines, nor good 
ft raw, nor the Marilca fig tree ; and other trees 
and the meadows are dry and mofly. In rich 
ground, as in Etruria, you may fee fertile corn 
land in perpetual tillage, and well-grown trees, 
without the appearance of mofs. In moderate 
land, as in the country about Tibur, which is 
neither poor nor hungry, there is a greater pro¬ 
bability of a crop of every thing, than if the foil 
inclined to that, which is below mediocrity. 
Stolo fays, Diophanes of Bithynia defcribes what 

land 
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land is fit for culture, and what is not fo; and 
the fymptoms may be obferved from things that 
grow on it, or from itfelf, if it is white or black, 
if it is light and friable, when it is dug, and 
neither cineritious nor immoderately denfe ; from 
the things that grow on it wild, if they are 
ftrong and produ&ive. But proceed to the fol¬ 
lowing i'ubjedl relating to menfuration. 

X. There are different ways of meafuring land. 
In the remoter parts of Spain they meafure by 
Juga, in Campania by Verius, among us about 
Rome and in Latium by Acres. They call that 
a Jugum, which a yoke of oxen may be able to 
plough in a day. They fay that a Verfus is a 
hundred feet fquare. An Acre confifts of two 

fquare A&us. The fquare A6lus, which is a hun¬ 
dred and twenty feet fquare, lias an appropriate 
name in the Latin tongue. The lead part of an 
acre is faid to be a Scruple, that is ten feet 
fquare. On this principle furveyors fometimes 
fay there is a twelfth part, or a half, or fome 
other definite quantity, in a lot, when they have 
caft up the acre, which confifts of two hundred 
and eighty eight fcruples, according to the di- 
vifion of the As before the Punic war. The two 
acres, which were faid to be divided by Ro¬ 
mulus, and which devolved to the heir, were 

called Hseredium. Thefe were afterward called 

Cen- 
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Centuriac. A Centuria is a fquare meafure con- 
fitting of a determinate number of feet. Four of 
thefe meafures made up each man’s allotment, in 
the divilion of land among the people. 

XI. Many have fallen into an error by not 
conlidering the meafure of their farm, becaufe 
fome build their villa lets than the meafure re¬ 
quired; others build it larger; when both are con¬ 
trary to economy and profit r for we build great 
houfes at a confiderable expence, and we keep 
them up at a greater. When they are lefs than 
the farm requires, the produce is ufually wafted. 
Licinius. There is no doubt but the cellar is to 
be made more fpacious, where the vineyards are 
more extenfive ; as the granaries are to be built, 
if the corn ground is fo. We mutt build the 
villa fo that it may have water within the pre¬ 
cincts; if not, as near as poffible, firft, that which 
fprings there, fecondly, that w'hich flows in with¬ 
out intermiflion. If there is no fpring water, cif- 
terns are to be made under the eaves, and ponds 
in the open air, that men may ufe them in one 
fituation, and cattle in the other. 

XII. You mutt endeavour to place your villa 
at the bottom of a mountain, that is woody, 

where there may be extenfive paftures, with the 

front towards the winds, which are moft falu- 

brious. 
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brious. That, which is placed toward the riling 
of the fun at the equinox, is very convenient; for 
it has fome ftiade in the lummer, and it has fome 
benefit from the fun in winter. If you ftiould 
be compelled to build near a river, you mull 
take care that you do not fix your villa in fuch 
a fituation, as may be immoderately cold in win¬ 
ter, and unhealthy in the fummer. You muft: 
likewife be attentive to know, if there are marfiiy 
fituations near; for, as they become dry, certain 
animalcules breed, which the eye cannot difcern, 
and they get into the body, and propagate ob- 
ftinate difeafes. Furidanius fays, What ftiall I 
do, if a farm of this kind falls to me by inhe¬ 
ritance, that contagion may not afFe<ft me } I can 

give an anfwer to that queftion, fays Agrius: fell 
it for as much money as you can, or, if you can¬ 
not, leave it. But Scrofa fays, You muft take 
care that your villa may not front thofe parts 
from which unwholefome winds ufually blow; and 
do not build it in a hollow valley, but in an ele- 
rated fttuation, that, if any unhealthy air is blown 
there, it may be the more eafily difpelled. Be- 
fides, a fituation, on which the fun fiiines ail day, 

is more falubrious; for if any animalcules breed 
and are brought there, they are either blown 
away, or they foon perifh from drought. Sudden 
ftorms and torrents are pernicious to them, who 
have their habitation in low and hollow fituations, 

ami 
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and unforefeen bands of pillagers, for they can 
the more eafily harafs them. High fituations 
arc fafcr from both thefe inconveniences. 

XIII. In building your villa you muft make 
the ox ftalls fo that they may be warm in winter. 
The produce, as wine and oil, muft be laid up in 
cellars, in a level fituation, as well as the wine 
and oil vcfiels. What is dry, as beans and hay, 
are to be laid up in proper repofitories. You 
muft provide a place for the family, where they 
may refrefh themfelves, if fatigued with work, 
or incommoded by cold or heat. The fteward’s 
room muft be very near the gate, and he muft 
know who comes in and who goes out in the 
night, and what he carries with him. This will 
be the more neceflary, if there is no Porter. You 
muft fee that the kitchen be conveniently built, 

becaufe fome things are done there, in the winter, 

before it is light: viduals are drefied and eaten 

there. You muft likewife make buildings fuffi- 

ciently large in the court for waggons and all 

other inftruments, to which a moift atmofphere 

is inimical; for if thefe are in the yard in the 

7 * 

open air, they not only are liable to be ftolen, 
but they have nothing to defend them from the 
injury of the tempeft. Two courts are conve¬ 
nient, where there is a large farm, one, which 
may have a pond for rain water, of conliderable 

mag- 
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magnitude; for the oxen brought from plough¬ 
ing drink and are refrefhed here, as well as geefe 
and pigs, when they return from feeding. There 
mud: be a pond in the exteriour court, where 
lupines maybe foaked, and other things, which 
are more fit for ufe, when macerated. The ex¬ 
teriour court is often covered with ftraw and 
chaff; trodden by the feet of the cattle, it be¬ 
comes ufcful, when carried out on the farm. 

You muff have two dunghils near the villa, or 

one divided into two parts; for one muft be car¬ 
ried frefh from the villa, the other muft be car¬ 
ried on the ground when it is old: that which is 
brought in frelli is nor (o good; when it has 
flood fome time, it becomes better. That dung¬ 
hill is more valuable, the fides and top of which 

are defended from the fun with underwood and 

leaves; for the fun muft not draw out the nu¬ 
tritious juices, which the ground Hands in need 
of; wherefore men of fkill caufe water to flow 
in for that reafon, for the juices are then re¬ 
tained. Some perfons place neceflary conve¬ 
niences for the family on them. You muft raife 
a building, under which you may houfe all the 
produce of the harveft, which fome call Nubila- 
rium. You muft make it near the threfhing- 
floor, where you are to threfti your corn, of a 
fize proportionable to that of the farm, open 
toward the threfhing floor, that you may eafily 

get 
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get your corn there, and, if it begins to be cloudy, 
that you may again fpeedily throw it back. You 
muft have windows on that lide, which is mofr 
expofed to the wind. 

Fundanias fays, a Farm is certainly more va¬ 
luable on account of its buildings, if you diredt 
this point to the ftmplicity of the ancients, more 
than to the luxury of the moderns: for they 
built in juft proportion to their produce; the 
latter build to gratify their infuperable ambition; 
therefore their common villa was of greater value 
than the residence of the matter, which is now 
the moft coftly. A villa was then extolled, if it 
had a good homely kitchen, fome common clo- 
fets, a wine and oil cellar adapted to the farm, 
and having a regular defeent to the vat, for, 
where the new wine was laid, the jars often burft 
by the fermentation of the muft, as in Spain, and 

as the calks do in Italy. They alfo provided 

other things of this kind in the villa, fuch as 

it required. They now ftrive that they may 

have a fine villa, very fpacious and very highly 
finifhed; and they vie with thofe of Metellus and 
Lucullus, built at the public expence; thefe there¬ 
fore labour that their lummer z eating rooms may 
have a cool eafterit afpeeft, that their winter 
rooms may front the weitern fun; whereas the 

7 * Tricliniaria, room9 where the Triclinia were laid. 
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ancients were only folicitous what afpe& the 

windows of the wine or oil cellar had, lince the 

fruit of the vine requires a cooler air for the 
calks, the oil cellar, a warmer temperature. 
You muft alfo fee, if there is a hill, where the 
villa may be placed, unlefs there is fome impe¬ 
diment. 

% 

XIV. I will now fay fomething in relation to 
fences, which are to prote& the farm, or a part 
of it. There are four kinds of thefe ; one, the 
natural fence ; the fecond, the common hedge ; 

the third, the military fence; the fourth is the 
wall. Each of thefe has many forts. Firft, the 
natural fence, which is ufually planted with 
young fets or thorns, that have good roots, 
dreads not the burning torch of the wanton tra¬ 
veller. The fecond is made of dead wood: it is 

made with poles fet at no great diflance, and 

with underwood properly woven; or with wide 

perforated llrakes, two or three long poles being 

let into the perforated parts; or it is made with 
trunks of trees driven into the ground, and after¬ 
wards fecured. The third is the military fence, 
a ditch and a rampart; but the ditch fo con¬ 
trived, that it may hold all the rain that falls; 
or it may have a defeent, that the water may get 
out at the bottom: that is a good rampart, 

which has a ditch on one fide of it, or fo high, 

that 
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that it may not be eafy to get over it. This 
kind of fence is ufually made near public roads 
and rivers. In the a Via Salaria, and in the coun¬ 
try about Cruffcuminum, you may fee ramparts 

and ditches made in fome places, that the rivers 
may not become detrimental to the grounds. 
Some make ramparts without a ditch, and they 
call them mounds, as in the country about 
Rcate. The fourth and laft is the mafon's fence, 
called Maceria: there are generally four forts of 

this; that which is made of ftone, as in the 
country about Tufculum; that which is made of 
burnt brick, as in Gaul; that which is made of 
unburnt brick, as in the country o£ the Sabines; 
that which is made of earth and ftones together, 
as in Spain and in the country about Tarentum. 

XV. The boundaries of a farm likewife are 
more fecure, if there fhould be no fences, by 
planting trees, that families may not quarrel with 

their neighbours, and that the limits may not 

want the decifion of a judge. Some plant pines, 
as Uxor has done in the country of the Sabines; 
others plant cyprefles, as I have done in Vefu- 
vius; others elms, as many do in the country 
about Cruftuminum; which when there is an 
opportunity of doing in champaign ground, no 


9 Salters Way. 
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tree is to be more encouraged, becaufe it is very 
profitable, for it keeps up the bank, and it pro¬ 
duces fome balkets of grapes, and it fupplies the 
fheep and oxen with its leaves, and it affords 
wood for dead hedges, and for firing and for the 
oven. Scrofa. Thefe four things, which I men¬ 
tioned, are then deferving of the attention of the 
farmer: the flate of the farm, the nature of the 
foil, the meafure of the ground, keeping up the 
boundaries. 

XVI. There remains another part, which is 
independent of the farm, which has at the fame 
time, on account of its affinity, a connexion with 
it. It is divided in the fame manner. Whether 
the neighbourhood is unfafe, whether there is an 
opportunity for carrying away the produce and 
for getting in fuch things as .may be neceflary; 
thirdly, whether there are roads or canals for con¬ 
veyance, and whether they are in good condition; 
fourthly, whether there is any thing on the con¬ 
fines which mav be advantageous or difad- 

vantageous to the farm. Under thefe four heads, 

it firfi: concerns us to know, if the country is 
fafe or not; for it is not right to cultivate many 
tradte of country on account of the depredations 
of the neighbours, fuch as fome of the provinces 

b For it was a ftandard, on which the vine was trained. 
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in Sardinia, and thofe on the borders of Lufitania 
in Spain. Thofe neighbourhoods, which have 
the convenience of felling fuch. things as are 
pfoduced there, and of getting things that are 
neceffary on a farm, are likewife advantageous; 
for many perfons -have farms to which corn, or 
wine, or fomething is to be conveyed: on the 
contrary, there are many, who have fomething 
to carry away. It is alfo right to have gardens 
on a large fcale near a city, and to raife beds of 
violets, and plantations of rofes, and many other 
things, which a city takes in, when it is not 
worth while to raife fuch things in a diflant 
farm, where there is no opportunity of difpofirig 
of them. If there are likewife towns and neigh- 
bourhoods, or eflates and farms in a rich coun¬ 
try, where you may buy things that are riecef- 
fary at a reafonable rate, and where one can dif- 
pofe of things that are fuperfluous, as poles, or 

flakes, or reed, the farm is the more profitable, 

* 

than if things are to be conveyed from a great 
diftance, or, if you were to raife them yourfelf. 
Farmers have an opportunity of hiring c dodlors, 
fullers, artificers in their neighbourhood yearly, 
which is more eligible than if they kept them in 
the villa; as the death of one artificer fametimes 


*- They agreed with them for their fervices. but did not keep 
them in the villa. 
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takes away the profit of the farm. The rich 
ufually make thefe a part of their domeftic eco¬ 
nomy. If towns or villages are at a great diftance 
from a farm, let them procure artificers, whom 
they may keep in the villa, as well as other ne- 
ceflary workmen, that the family may not leave 
their work on the farm and keep holiday, rather 
than render the ground more productive by their 

labour. The book of the Safernas orders that 
none fhould go away from the farm except the 
fteward and the butler, and one whom the flew- 
ard fixes on: if any one does go contrary to this 

rule, let him not go with impunity: if he goes 
away, let the blame be on the fteward. This was 
a proper regulation, that none might get out 
without the fteward’s leave, nor the fteward with¬ 
out the matter 1 s leave longer than one day, and 
not oftener than the bufinefs of the farm re¬ 
quired. In the third place, the convenience of 
carriage makes a farm more valuable, if there are 
roads, where waggons may travel with facility; 
or if there are rivers near, which are navigable, 
by means of which we know things are carried 
from, and conveyed to, many farms. Fourthly, 
it imports us to know in what manner our neigh¬ 
bour cultivates his ground on the confines of the 
farm: for if he has an oak plantation, you can¬ 
not with propriety plant the olive near it, be- 

caufe it has a natural averfion from it: fo that 
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the tree is not only Iefs prolific, but it alfo flies 
from it, and inclines toward its own foil, as a 
%'ine generally does, when planted near garden 
herbs. Walnuts, as well as oaks, that are large 
and numerous on the confines, render the bor¬ 
ders of a farm fieri 1. 

% 

XVII. I have fpoken in relation to the four 
parts, which are immediately connected with 
the foil, and concerning the other four, which 
belong to tillage, but which are independent of 
the farm. I will now relate by what means 
ground is cultivated, which fome divide into two 
parts, as men, and things by which men are 
aided, without which there could be no tillage. 

O 

a Some divide tliefe into three parts, under which 
arc comprehended flaves, oxen, waggons. All 
ground is cultivated by flaves, freemen, or 
both; by freemen, when they themfelves cul¬ 
tivate it, as moft of the poor do with their off- 
fpring; or by perfons for hire, when they per¬ 
form work of fome confequence, as the vintage 

and the hay harvell, e and thefe are what we call 

d Alii in ties partes inftrumenti genus, vocale, et femivocale, 

et mutuni &:c. I did not tranflate this literally. The divifioiu 

% 

allude to the divifion of the alphabet by the rhetoricians. 

c Iiquc quos oba.-ratos noftri vocitarunt &c. They were 
called obxrati by our countrymen. 

I 

* 

•*. Oaves 
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flaves of a peculiar denomination, and there are 
many of them in Alia, and Egypt, and Illyricum, 
to this day ; concerning whom I fay this, that it 
is better to cultivate unhealthy lituations by 

means of hirelings than by flaves, and to do 
ruftic work of greater moment in healthy litua¬ 
tions, as in laying up the fruits of the vintage 
and of the harveft. Concerning the qualifications 
of thefe, Caffius fays this, that workmen are to 

be procured who may be able to bear fatigue, 
pot lefs than twenty two years old, and capable 
of agricultural labour; that this may be guelTed 
from what they are commanded to do in other 
things, and from their habits, what they were 
ufed to do for their former mailer. Slaves mull 
not be timid nor petulant. They who prefide 

\n\x& have fome degree of learning and education, 

they mull be frugal, older than the workmen, 

whom I mentioned; for they are more attentive 
to the directions of thefe than they are to thofe 
of younger men. Befides, it mull be moll eli¬ 
gible that they fhould prelide, who are expe¬ 
rienced in agriculture; for they ought not only 
to give orders, but to work, that they may imi¬ 
tate f him, and that they may confider that he. 


f This tranfition from the plural to the lingular is according 
to the original. 

f 3 prefides 
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preiides over them with reafon, becaufe he is 
fuperiour in knowledge and experience: nor is 
he to be fufFered to be fo imperious as to ufe co¬ 
ercion with ftripes rather than words, if this can 

• ♦ 

be done. Nor are many to be procured of the 
fame country, for domeftic animoiities very often 
arife from this fource. You muft encourage 
them, who prelide, by rewarding them, and you 
muft endeavour to let them have fome. privilege, 

A 

and maid fervants wedded to them, by whom they 
may have a family; for by thefe means they be¬ 
come more fteady and more attached to the 

4 I • 

farm. On account of thefe connexions the Epi- 
rotic families are fo diftinguiftied and attached. 
To give the perfons, who prelide, fome degree 
of pleafure, you muft hold them in fome eftima- 

tion ; and vou muft: confult with fome of the fu- 

♦ 

periour workmen concerning the work that is to 
be done : when you behave thus, they think that 

they are lefs defpicable, and that they are held 

• • % 

in fome degree of efteem by their mafter. They 
become more eager for work by liberal treat¬ 
ment, by giving them victuals, or a large gar¬ 
ment, or by granting them fome recreation or 

• 9 • % 

favour, as the privilege of feeding fomethmg on 
the farm, or fome fuch thing. In relation to 
them, who are commanded to do work of greater 
drudgery, or who are punilhed, let fomebody 

reftore 
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reflore their good will and affedlion to their 
mailer by affording them the benefit of con- 
folation, 

XVIII. In relation to the family, Cato has 
two points in view; a certain proportion of 
ground, and the kind of plantation, defcribing 
olive yards and vineyards, as two examples, in 
which he gives orders in what manner an olive 
yard of two hundred and forty acres rauft be 
flocked: for he fays that thefe things are to be 
procured ; thirteen fervants, a fleward, a houfe- 
keeper, five workmen, three herdfmen, one afs- 
herd, one fwineherd, one fhepherd. He de- 
fcribes another plan for a hundred acres of vine¬ 
yard, where he fays thefe things mull be pro¬ 
cured ; fifteen fervants, a fleward, a houfekeeper, 
ten labourers, a herdfmen, an afsherd, a fwine¬ 
herd. Saferna writes, that one man is fufficient 
for eight acres, and that he ought to dig them 

in forty five days, although he might be able to 

dig an acre in four days; but he left thirteen 
days for the benefit of health, on account of bad 
weather, for recreation and indulgence. Lici- 
nius. Neither of thefe has left us models fuffi- 
ciently perfpicuous. For if Cato wifhed to have 
an eye to proportion, as he ought, we might add 
or diminifh, as a farm might be greater or lefs: 
he ought to mention the fleward and the houfe- 

f 4 keeper 
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keeper feparately from the reft of the family: 
for if you cultivate lefs than two hundred and 
forty acres of olive yard, you cannot have lefs 

than one fteward ; and if you have ground thrice 

as extend ve, or more, you are not on that ac- 
count to have two or three ftewards. Day la¬ 
bourers and herdfmen are to be diminifhed or 
added in proportion as the farms are lefs or 
greater, if the ground is alfo alike ; but if it is 
diffimilar, fo that all of it may not be capable of 
being ploughed, as, if it is craggy and abounds 
with hills, fewer oxen and herdfmen are necef- 
fary. I pafs over that proportion of two hun¬ 
dred and forty acres, which is neither uniform 
nor moderate : for in a centuria of two hundred 
acres, and in relation to the two hundred and 
forty acres, I do not underftand in what manner 
I am to take a sfixth part according to his doc¬ 
trine, and fet the fteward and houfekeeper afide, 
from the other eleven fervants. What he fays in 
relation to a hundred acres of vineyard, that 
fifteen fervants are neceftary; if any one has a 
centuria, half of which is a vineyard and half of 
it an olive plantation, it follows that he fhould 

have two ftewards and two houfekeepers, which 
Is ridiculous. The proportion of fervants is to be 


B The proportion cannot be adjufted without admitting a 
fra ft ion. 
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generally confidered in a different way of reafon^ 
ing, and Saferna is to be more approved in this 
who fays that an acre is fufficient to employ one 
labourer during four days. Blit if this was fuffi- 
cient on Saferna’s farm in Gaul, it may not 'be 
exactly the fame thing in a mountainous country 
in a different fituation. You will therefore know 

very eafily what number of fervants your family 

is to confift of, and what inftruments you are to 
provide, if you confider three things with atten¬ 
tion. In what kind of country the farm is, and 
what its extent, and by how many men the farms 
there are cultivated, and with what addition 
or diminution of labourers you may have yours 
better or worfe tilled. Nature has given us two 
ways, by which we may improve in tillage; 
which are, experience and imitation. The an¬ 
cient farmers eftablifhed mofl things by experi¬ 
ment ; their defeendants, a great deal by imi¬ 
tating them. We ought to do both; to imitate 
others, and to try to do fome things by experi¬ 
ment; h not following chance, but fomething ra¬ 
tional ; fo that, if we dig deeper or more fhallow 
than others, we may know the confequence; as 
they did in weeding a fecond and third time, and 

11 Sequcntes non aleam, fed rationem aliquam. Not follow¬ 
ing; a die, but fome degree of reafon. 


they 
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they who transferred the grafting of the fig from, 
the fpring to the fummer feafon. 

XIX. Concerning the other divifiori of inftru- 
ments, Saferna writes that two yoke of oxen are 

fufficient for two hundred acres of arable land. 

Cato writes that three oxen are fufficient in olive 

4 

grounds of two hundred and forty acres: fo that 
Saferna may be near the truth, that a yoke is ne- 
ceflary to a hundred acres, if Cato allows an ox 

to eighty. But I think that neither of thefe is 

% 

adapted to every kind of ground, and that both 
of them are fuited to fome land ; for fome land 
is more eafy or more difficult to work than other. 

The oxen muft have great ftrength to break the 

ground, and the ffiares often leave the 5 fhare 
beams broken in the foil. We muft therefore 
follow three regulations on every farm, while we 
are novices; the method of the former mafter, 

# 

and that of the neighbourhood, and fome experi¬ 
ments. When he adds, there muft be three aftes 
to carry manure, one afs for the mill, a yoke of 
oxen, a yoke of aftes to a hundred acres. In this 
divifion, you muft add from the herd thofe 
cattle only which are for cultivating the foil, 

and they arc to be few, that the fervants, who 


are 


1 Eura. 
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are ufed to look after them, may be able to be 

4 

the more affiduous. In this number not only 
they, who have meadows, take care to have fheep 
in preference to fwine; but they alfo, who have 
no meadow grounds, ought to have them for the 
fake of manure. 

XX. In relation to all quadrupeds the firft 
thing is probation. You mull: examine which 
oxen are fit, that are bought for the plough; 
which you muft procure before they are broke, 

not lefs than three years old, nor more than four: 
let them be perfedHy ftrong, and equal, left the 
ftronger kill the weaker at work: let their horns 
be large, and black rather than otherwife; let 

the forehead be wide, the nofe flat, the breaft 
broad, the hip bones large. You mull: not buy 
them from champaign fituations into fuch as are 
rough and mountainous; and if it fo happens, 
you muft avoid the praftice. When any perfon 

has bought young bullocks, if he confines their 
necks in forks fixt for that purpofe, and gives 
them food, they will be gentle in a few days and 
fit to tame. You muft then work them fo that 
they may be accuftomed to the pra<ftice gra¬ 
dually, and let them join a young bullock with 
one that is experienced; for he is more eafily 
tamed by imitating him: and let him be firft 
exercifed in a level place, and without the 

plough ; 
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plough ; then on light ground, and on fand or a 
fofter foil. Thofe which are to be trained for 
carriage, muft be uled at firft to draw empty 
waggons, and, if you can, through a village or a 
town. Much noife, and variety of objects foon 
render them fit for ufe by habit. You muft not 
make the fteer, which you have placed on the 
right fide, remain pertinaciouily in that fituation; 
for if he is changed to the left fide, he is re^ 
lieved from his fatigue. Where the land is light, 

as in Campania, they do not ufe heavy oxen, but 

cows and afles for ploughing, and they are more 
ealily trained for a light plough, and for the mill, 
and for carrying things on the farm, if there are 
any; for which purpofe fome ufe aftes, others 
cows and mules, according to their ftock of pro- 
vender ; for an afs is more eafily maintained than 
a cow; but this is more profitable.- Farmers 
muft have an eye to .this, what kind of farm 

theirs may be, for in a craggy and difficult foil 

you muft procure beafts of ftrength, and fuch as 

are moft profitable, as they do the fame work. 

XXI. You are to have dogs to be rather a 
credit to you, and a few fharp ones, rather than 
a great number; which you may accuftom to 

watch in the night, and to fleep in confinement 

in the day time. In relation to tame quadrupeds 
and cattle; if there.are meadows on the farm, 

and 
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and the matter has no cattle, he mutt endeavour 
that he may feed and houfe another perfon’s cat¬ 
tle on his farm for hire. 

XXII. In relation to other inftruments, among 
which are bafkets and cafks and other things, 
this is to be obferved; fuch things as grow on 
the farm and may be made on it, let nothing of 
this kind be purchafed, among which are things 
made of otter and ruftic materials, as bafkets, 
frails, threfhing inftruments, mallets, rakes; as 
well as things that are made of hemp, flax, bul- 
rulh, the palm, the k feirpus, as ropes, halters, 
mats. Such things as cannot be procured on the 
farm, if they are bought with a view to utility 

rather than for the fake of appearance, will not 

leften the profit by their expence, efpecially if 
they are purchafed where they may be procured 
good in the neighbourhood, and at a cheap rate. 

The variety and number of inftruments are pro¬ 
portioned to the extent of the farm, for more 

tilings are necettarv, if the boundaries are ex¬ 
tend ve. The extent of a farm being therefore 
propofed, Stolo fays, Cato writes to this effeett; 
the perfon who would cultivate two hundred and 
forty acres of olive ground, mutt ftock it thus; 


k A fpecies of rufli, of which mats were made. 
Jib. xvi. c. j;. 
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he muft have five fets of oil vcffels, which he 

enumerates very carefully; as pots, pitchers, a 

] Nafiterna and other things, all of brafs; of wood 

and iron, three large waggons, fix ploughs with 
lhares, four panniers for carrying manure, and 
other things; things made of iron, as eight iron 
forks, as many weeding hooks, half that number 
of fpades, and other things. He made another 
fchedule of inftruments for a farm with a vine¬ 
yard, in which he fays, if it confifts of a hundred 
acres, the occupier muft have three fets of prefs 
veffels made, calks with covers, of eight hundred 

culei, twenty velTels for grapes, twenty for corn, 
and other things of this kind, which are not fo 
numerous as in the other inftance : but I believe 
he mentioned the number of culei, that he might 

not be compelled to fell his wine every year; 
for old wine is more valuable than that which is 
new, and the fame wine is dearer one feafon than 
another. He alfo fays many things in relation 
to the variety and kind and number of iron in¬ 
ftruments, as pmning hooks, fpades, harrows: 

thus he mentions other things, fome of which 
comprife many forts, as hooks, for the fame au¬ 
thor fays that fix are neceflary in the vineyard, 
five for the ofier beds, five for underwood, three 

1 A large veflel, fo called from its three handles of peculiar 
form. 
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for lopping trees, and ten for common ufe. This 
was what he faid. But Scrofa fays, that rhe 
matter muft have a lift of all the inftruments and 

of all the furniture in the city and in the coun- 
try; and the fteward ought to fee that all things 
are put in their proper places in the villa in the 
country. Such things as cannot be under lock, 
muft be as much as may be in light; the more 
fo, if they are feldom in ufe, as things belonging 
to the vineyard, balkets and other things; for 
the things that are daily feen, are not fo eaftly 
ftolen. 

% 

XXIII. Agrafius fays, as we have expatiated 
on the two firft fubjetts of the four divifions, 
concerning the farm and the inftruments with 
which it is cultivated, I cxpedl to hear fomething 
in relation to the third part. Scrofa fays, as I 
look on that to be the produce of a farm, which 
being fown grows ufeful for fome purpofe; two 
things are to be confidered, what, and in what 
fttuation, it is proper to fow and plant: for fome 

fituations are calculated for hay, fome for corn, 

others for the vine, others for the olive. It is 
the fame with refpeft to provender, under which 
are comprifed bafil, mongcorn, .vetches, m me- 
dica. cytifus. lupines. Nor ate all things fown 



n Lucerne. 
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and planted In rich land with equal propriety * 
and it is the fame with refpett to a poor foil. 
For thofe things, which do not want moiilure, 
are better raifed in a thin foil, as cytifus and 
pulfe, the chiche pea excepted; for this is alfo 
pulfe, as well as other things, that are taken up 
out of the ground and not cut, "which, becaufe 
they are thus gathered, acquire this appellation; 
things of greater import are more properly raifed 
m rich lands, as garden herbs, wheat, filigo, flax. 
Some things are to be likewife planted not fo 
much for immediate profit as for the fucceeding 
year, becaufe being cut and left on the land they 
meliorate it: on this account lupines, when they 
are not in pod, and bean halm, if it is not come 
to that degree of perfection, that the beans may 
be gathered, if a ground is poor, are ufually 
ploughed in for manure. Nor are thofe things 

to be lefs difcriminated in planting, which are 
profitable and agreeable, fuch as come under the 
appellation of orchards and gardens. Things alfo, 
which have no immediate connexion with man’s 
fuftenance and gratification and pleafure, are not 
difunited from utility in the field. A fit fituation 
is to be cliofen where you may make a willow 
and a reed plantation, and to raife things which 
require a moift place ; on the other hand you 


n Qu.t, quod ita leguntur, legumina di&a. 
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may plant beans, where corn is raifed. There 
are other things, which require dry fituations: 
and you may plant other things in fhady places, 
as the o Corruda, which Afparagm alfo likes: and 
in funny fituations you may plant violets and 
make gardens, becaufe they are cheriflied by the 
fun.. Other things are to be propagated in an¬ 
other place; that you may have materials to make 
frails, balkets, hurdles. In another fttuation you 

may plant and cultivate an underwood; in an¬ 
other, a wood where you may have game. In 
another place you may raife hemp, flax, bulrufh, 
broom, of which you .may make Gear for the 
oxen, lines, halters, ropes. Some places are 
adapted to the propagation of other things: and 
in frefli nurferies that are juft planted, and in 
plantations of fmall trees, the firft feafons, before 
the roots can proceed far, fome raife garden 

herbs, others fomething elfe; and when the trees 
come to fome ftrength, they do not continue the 
practice, that they may not difturb the roots. 

Stolo. In relation to thefe things Cato does not 
write amifs concerning fowing and planting; if a 
ground is deep and promifing, and without trees, 

it muft be for railing corn : if a ground is fub- 

jeft to fogs, turnips, radilli, millet, panic are to 
be raifed there. 


° Afparagus paluftris; 
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XXIV. Plant in a deep and warm foil the 
olive for preferring, the greater Radius , the Or- 
c kites, the Paufea , the Sergiana, the Cohniuia, the 
Albiccr : propagate that fort moft that is beft 
fuited to the foil. In railing an olive plantation, 
they fay that no ground is fit for the purpofe, 
unlefs it lies open to the weft and to the fun. A 
ground that is cold and poor muft be referred 
for the Licinian olive. If you fet this in a deep 
or warm foil, the oil will be bad, and the tree 
will die in bearing, and the red mofs will be 
troublefome to it. They call that a draught of 
oil, which is made at one time, and they have 
another name for the quantity that is thus made, 
which fome fay confifts of i'a hundred and fixty 
modii; fome fay, it is only a hundred and twenty; 
and they have a proportionable number of ca¬ 
pacious vefiels for making the oil. Cato fays, 
that elms and poplars are to be planted round a 
farm, that there may be leaves for the iheep and 
oxen, and that there may be a fupply of timber: 
but this is not neccflary on all farms; and where 
it is necefiary, chicfiy on account of the leaves: 
thev are fet to the beft advantage on the north 
fide, becaufe they do not obftrueft the fun. He 
adds, from the lame writer, if a fituation is 
moift, there the poplar and a reed plantation arc 


P In fcm: copies it is a hundred and &rty. 

to 
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to be raifed : turn the ground ftrft with a fpade, 

plant the eyes three feet from each other. The 

Corruda is alfo to be fet there; for the lame cul¬ 
ture is adapted to both of them. The Greek wil¬ 
low limit be fet about the reed plantation, that it 
may grow for tying the vine. 

♦ 

XXV. In what ground a vineyard may be 
planted, you muft be thus diredled. The place 
that produces the beft wine, and that has an af- 
pedt toward the fun, muft be planted with the 
lefs Amuiean> and with the double Eugcneus , and 

the lefs pale red grape. A place that is deeper, 
or apt to be clouded, muft be fet with the 
greater Amman ,, or with the Murgantine, or 
Apician, or Lucanian vine. In relation to other 
vines, and efpecially the inferior forts, they may 
be fet in every kind of ground. 

XXVI. They carefully obferve in every vine¬ 
yard, that the vine may be covered by the pole 
on the north fide; and if they fet living cyprefles 
for poles, they fet them in alternate rows, and 
they do not plant the vines too near them, be- 
caufe they are not congenial. Agnus fays to 

Fundanius, I am afraid left the yEditimus come 

% 

before he proceeds to the fourth divifion; for J 
am expedting the fubjedt relating to the vintage. 

Do 
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Do not be afraid, fays Scrofa, and haften to the 
fubjetft. 

XXVIt. As time is of two kinds, one annual, 
which the fun defines by its courfe; the other 
monthly, which the moon determines by its mo¬ 
tion: I will firft fpeak in relation to the fun. 
Its anhual courfe is commonly divided into four 
parts, of three months each; and the fame is di¬ 
vided more minutely into eight parts, of a month 
and a half each. Into four parts, when it is di¬ 
vided into fpring, fummer, autumn, and winter. 

There are fome (landing rules for the fpring: 
you muft break up the ground; let the things, 
that areHTprung up in it, be eradicated, before the 
feed falls from them; and the ground being 
warmed by the fun, you muft render it better 

adapted to receive the fhowers, and more eafy 

to be wrought. You muft not plough it lefs 

than twice; to do this thrice is better. Harveft 
work muft be done in the fummer. The vintage 

O 

muft be done in dry weather in the autumn, and 
the woods muft be attended to, and the trees 
muft be trimmed near the ground. Let the roots 
be dug for the early fhowers, that no fuckers may 
grow from them. The trees muft be pruned in 
the rvinter, when the bark is free from froft and 
wet and ice. 


XXVIII. 
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XXVIII. The firft day of the fpring is in 

Aquarius, of the fummer in Taurus, of autumn 
in Leo, of the winter in Scorpio. When the 
twenty-third day of thefe ligns is the firft of the 

four feafons, it follows that the fpring has ninety- 

one days, the fummer has ninety-four, the au¬ 
tumn ninety-one, the winter eighty-nine days; 
which being reduced to our common days, the 
firft day of the fpring feafon is the feventh of 
the ides of February, the beginning of the fum¬ 
mer is the fourth of the ides of May, of autumn 
the fourth of the ides of Auguft, the beginning 
of the winter feafon the feventh of the ides of 
November. The feafons being more minutely 
diftinguifhed into eight parts, we are to obferve 
that they are thus divided : from Favonius to 
the vernal equinox, from that period to the rifing 
of the Vergil he, from that day to the fummer 
folftice, from that time to the appearance of the 
Dog-ftar, then to the autumnal equinox, from 
that period to the fetting of the Vergiliae, from 
that to the winter folftice, and from the winter 

folftice to Favonius. 

♦ 

XXIX. Thefe things muft be done in the firft 
interval, between Favonius and the vernal equi¬ 
nox. All kinds of nurferies are to be planted, 
to be pruned, the roots of the vines are to be 
laid open, the fuckers are to be cut off, the mea- 

G 3 dow 
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dow grounds are to be drelied, willows are to be 
planted, corn grounds muft be drelTed. What is 
ploughed and fown is called feges ; what is 
ploughed, but not fown, is called arvwn ; what 
has been fown, but not ploughed a fecond time, 
is called novalis . When they full plough & 
ground, they term this breaking it up; when 
they do it a fecond time, they fay they crofs- 
plough it, for in the firft ploughing the ground 
is only raifed up; when they plough the third 
time, the feed being fown, they are faid to com¬ 
plete the work ; that is, when they apply boards 

to the fhare, and cover the grain that is fown in 

the ridges, and form furrows, by which the water 
may run off. Some who have corn grounds, as 
in Apulia, ufually harrow their ground, if there 
are large clods left on the ridges. That im- 
preflion which the plough makes with the fhare 
is called a furrow. The ground that is raifed be¬ 
tween the two furrows is called a ridge, becaufe 
it gives the corn an appearance of elevation. 
* When they offered the entrails to the Gods, they 
faid they waved them. 

XXX. In the fecond interval, between the 


* 

•5 The meaning of this paffage turns on the word porrkio, 
which was equally applicable to the ridge of corn and to the 
waving of the entrails to the Gods. 

vernal 
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vernal equinox and the r riling of the Vergilise, 
thefe things are to be done. The corn grounds 
muft be weeded, the oxen niuft break up the 
ground, willows are to be cut, the meadows muft 
be referved for hay. Such things as ought to be 
done in the laft interval, and are not dnifhed, 
are to be done before the trees bud and bio Horn. 
If they, which arc wont to died their leaves, be¬ 
gin to flourilh, they are not fit to be planted. 
The olive mud be planted and pruned. 

XXXI. In the third interval, between the rif- 
ing of the Vergiliae and the fummer folfticc, tlicfc 

things ought to be done. \ou are to dig your 
new vineyards, of to plough them, and then to 
harrow them; that is, to break the clods; this is 
what they call harrowing. The vines muft have 
the young Ihoots taken off, but by a man of 
Ikill, for this requires greater knowledge than 
pruning; and it is net to be done in the arbuf- 

tum, but in the vineyard. To do this, you are to 
leave one, two, fometimes three ftioots, which 
grow on a fpray, them which are moft healthy, 
and to take off the reft, left, the young Ihoots 
being left, the wood may not be able to fupply 
them with nouridiment. When a vine firft comes 
up in a vineyard, it is cut off, that it may fpring 


PE 


r The feventh of May, 
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up with a Wronger flem, and that it may have 

more ftrength to produce young fhoots; for a 
weak Item is fteril from natural infirmity, and it 
cannot produce the fhoot which is called flagel¬ 
lum, nor that which has the name of falma, 
which produces the grape. The s firft of thefe 
terms alludes to the power which the wind has 
over it; the latter, becaufe it bears the fruit, was 
probably at firft called * parilema ; it was after¬ 
ward changed into palma. The tendril is the 
twifted part, bearing fome refemblance to a lock 
of curled hair, which, that it may hold the vine, 
u creeps to get it into its fituation, from which 
circumftance it is called cagreohs . 

All kind of provender muft be cut; bafil, 
mongcorn, vetches, laftly hay. The Latin name 
of * bafil is derived from the Greek, on account 
of its fpeedy growth. This may alfo be called 

by this name on account of its prompt efficacy 

on cattle, and it is for that reafon given to purge 

them, and it is cut green before it runs to feed. 

On the other hand, when barley and vetches and 


s Varro thinks it was firit called jlabilhm. 
x From no. 

Set pit ad locum capiendum, ex quo a capiendo capreolus 
diftus. There was a (hoot called coprca, and the tendril ca- 
frcoins , probably from the fuperior powers of the goat in 
climbing, and not from cafio, as the learned Author fuppofed. 
x Oeinum, from uxv;. 
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pulfe to be cut green for provender, are fown 

♦ 

mixt, they are called y farrago , either becaufe 
they are cut, or becaufe they were firft fown in 
corn ground: horfes and other beafts of burden 
are purged and fed with thefe in the fpring. 
The z vetch has its name from its binders, be¬ 
caufe it has tendrils like the vine, with which it 
creeps up the ftalks of lupines, or any thing elfe, 
and it ufually binds them, that it may maintain 

its fituation. If you have water meadows, water 

# 

them as foon as you have taken up the hay. 
Give the fruit-trees that are grafted water every 
day, a for they owe their name to their want of 
moifture. 

XXXII. In the fourth interval, between the 
fummer folftice and the Dog-days, moft perfons 
are engaged in the harveft of that kind of corn, 

which, they fay, is fifteen days in its integument 

on the ftalk, as many in bloffom, and as many 

days in coming to maturity. You muft finifh 

ploughing, which is belt done when the weather 
is hot. When you have broken up the ground, 
you muft repeat the ploughing, that the clods 

y Q.uod ferro ceefaj farrago di£ta, aut nifi quod primum in 
farracia legete feri ctsptum. 

z Vicia a vincicndo. 
a Quod indigent potu, poma ditiz, kc. 


1 
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maybe pulverifed; for they arc only feparatcd 
from the foil by the fir ft ploughing. You muft 
fow vetches, lentils, chiche peas, the fmall vetch, 
and other things, b which fome call by one name, 
fome by another, both fignifying that they are 
not cut, but gathered with the hand. You muft 

plough old vineyards a fecond time, new ones a 
third time, if the clods are not pioperiy broken. 

a 

XXXIII. In the fifth interval, between the 

Dog-days and the autumnal equinox, the ftubble 
muft be cut and laid up, the ground muft be 
ploughed a fecond time, leaves muft be gathered, 
water meadows are to be cut a fecond time. 

XXXIV. In the fixth interval, they fay that 

you mult begin to fow and plant from the au¬ 
tumnal equinox for ninety-one days; you are not 
to low after the winter folftice, unlefs neceffity 
compels you; becaufe there is this difference, 
that the things fown before the winter folftice 
come up on the feventh day; the things fown 

after the folftice hardly come out of the ground 

« o 

on the fortieth day; and you muft not begin 


T> Qurp alii legnmina, alii, ut Gallirant, legaria appellant; 
which fume call legnmina, others, as the Gallicani, call them 
h'giirui. The Gallicani lived in Campania, near a place now 
called Cafe a no. 


t 


before 
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before the equinox, for, if the feafon turns out 

unfavourable, the feeds ufually rot. Beans are 

belt planted at the Getting of the Vergiliae. You 
are to gather grapes and get in the vintage be¬ 
tween the autumnal equinox and the fetting of 
the Vergiliae. You muft then begin to prune the 

vine, and to propagate it, and to plant fruit- 

trees, Thele things are better done in the fpring 

in fome countries, where the cold fets in early. 
XXXV. In the feventh interval, between the 

fetting of the Vergilix and the winter folftice, 

thefe things muft be done. You are to plant the 

lily and the crocus, which now take root: the 
root of the rofe-tree is cut of the length of a 
palm, and planted; this is afterward tranfplanted, 
when it has taken deeper root. It is not of much 
ule to raife plantations of violets on a farm, for 
it is neceftary to heap up mould, which watering 
and rain wafti away, and they impoverifh the 
ground. ‘Serpyllum may be traniplanted from 

c The twenty-eighth of October. 

d Serpyllum was the wild thyme, fo called becaufe it crept 

on the ground: bees \vere fond of it. Ab Favonio ufque ad 
Arfturi exortum ferpyllum e feminario transferri. Ihis paflage 

is printed thus in all my copies, which is evidently incorrect. 
It ought to be, Ab Arfihm exortu ufque ad Favonium ferpyl¬ 
lum, &c. Columella fays, Arfturus rofe on the fifth of Sep¬ 
tember. 


the 
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the nurfery from the rifmg of Arcturus to Fa- 
vonius. You muft dig new drains, and fcour the 
old ones: you are to prune the vineyard and ar- 
buftum, as long as you do not do this fifteen 
days before and after the winter folftice. The 
elm is planted at that fcafon. 

XXXVI. In the eighth interval, between the 

winter folftice and Favonius, thefe things muft 
be done. The corn grounds muft be drained; 
but if they are dry, and the foil is mellow, they 
muft be harrowed. You muft prune the vine¬ 
yard and the arbuftum, When you cannot work 
in the field, things that may be done in the 
houfe muft be done in the winter feafon before 
day-light. You muft have the things I men¬ 
tioned let down in writing, and placed in the 
villa, as the fteward ought to know. 

XXXVII. The lunar days are to be obferved, 
which are divided into two parts; for the new 
moon incrcafes till it is full, and it afterward de- 

creafes toward the new moon, till it comes to the 
interlunium, on which day the moon is laid to be 

at its lad and fir ft period, which the Athenians 
call the old and new period. Some things are 
to be done in the fields, while the moon is in¬ 
creasing rather than decreafing; fome things are 

♦ 

to the contrary, as the cutting of corn and un¬ 
derwood. 
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derwood. I obferve thofe things, fays Agrafias* 
not only in ftiearing my fheep, but in cutting 
my hair, as a cuftom received from my father ; 
for I might become bald, if I did not do this on 
the wane of the moon. Agnus fays, How is lunar 
time divided into four parts, and how is that 
connected with tillage ? Tremellius fays, Have 
you never heard in the country that the moon is 
called c Jana on the eighth day, when it is in- 
creaftng, and when on the wane; and what 
things muft be done when the moon is increaf- 

9 

c Apollo, or the Sun, was-worfhipped by the Romans fomc- 
times under the name of Janus, and he is one of the mod an¬ 
cient deities in their mythology. He borrowed iomc epithets, 
which at-firft belonged to the moon, as Bifrons and Biceps, 
and he was iumetimes called Quadrifruns, in allufion to the 
divilion of the heavens to Bait, Welt, See. They facrificed to 
him with frankinccnie, honey, figs, bread-corn, wine, and 
other things. The Moon was called Jana; and when lhe was 
deified, the was called Dea Jana, and then Diana. On the 
eighth day of its age half of this luminary is vifible, the other 
half in vifible, which ga v e origin to the epithet Bifrons, and 
which, it is probable, in early times was with fingular pro¬ 
priety applied to Jana, but afterward transferred to Janus. The 
name of Jana has no immediate connexion with the eighth day 
of the moon’s age, nor with any word of oriental extraction; 
but it is of Greek origin, from which Janus firlt took his 
name, which the Romans afterward beftowed on the moon, 
and it was called Jana, Dea Jana, or Diana. There are two 
well known Chnitian names, which are evidently derived from 
this idolatrous origin of Roman mythology. 

ino- 
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ing, and that fome things are done better after 
this eighth day than before; and that it would 
be proper to do fome things on the wane of the 
moon, in the laft fiage of its vifibility ? I have 
already fpoken in relation to the four divifions 
concerning culture. Stolo fays, there is another 
divifion of time connected with the fun and 
moon, which confifts of fix parts; as every kind 
of fruit commonly comes to perfection in the 
fifth ftage, and to the calk and modius in the 
villa; in the fixth it is taken out for ufe. In 
the firft place it is to be prepared; iecondly, to 
be fown or planted; thirdty, to be cheriflied; 
fourthly, to be gathered; fifthly, to be laid up; 
fixthly, to be taken out for ufe. In making pre¬ 
paration for fome things, trenches are to be 
made, or the ground is to be well wrought, or 

furrows are to be formed; as, when you wifh to 

make an arbuftum or a plantation for railing 
fruit-trees: for other things you mu ft plough or 
dig, as when you raife corn: for fome things 
the ground is to be turned with the fpade, more 
or lefs; for fome roots fpread lefs diffufely, as 
Cyprefles; others more widely, as Plane-trees ; 

fo that Thcophraftus writes, there was a Plane at 

Athens, the roots of which fpread to the difiance 

of thirty-three cubits. If you plough for fome 
things, you muft repeat it before you fow the 
ground. If there is any preparation in relation 

to 
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to meadows, it is to keep the herd from them, 

from the feafon the pear-tree is in bloffom. If 

there are water meadows, let them be feafonably 

watered. 

XXXVIII. You muft examine what places are 
to be manured, and how, and with what kind of 
compoft you may do this to the beft advantage, 
for there are different forts. Caflius writes, that 
the faces of birds are the beft, excepting birds 

that arc bred in fens, and aquatics. Among thefe 

the excrements of pigeons have the preference, 

becaufe they are of a very hot nature, and they 

make the ground ferment. They muft be Mat¬ 
tered on the foil, as feed; and not put in heaps, as 
the dung of cattle. I think that what comes 
from aviaries, in which thrufhes and blackbirds 
are bred, has the pre-eminence; for it is not only 
iifeful to the foil, but it has the power of fatten¬ 
ing oxen and fwine. Perfons, who bargain for 

aviaries, if the feller agrees that the excrements 
fhall remain on the farm, fell them for lefs mo¬ 
ney, than if the manure was difpofed of with 
them. Caflius writes that human faces are the 
next to thofe of pigeons; thirdly, thofe of goats, 
of ftieep, of afTes. Horfe dung is the leaft ufeful 
on corn land, but it is good on meadow grounds, 
as well as that of other beafts, that are fed cn 
barley, for it produces plenty of herbage. 


You 
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You muft make your dunghill near the villa, 

that the manure may be carried out with as little 

trouble as may be. If a piece of oak is fixt in it, 
they fay that a ferpent cannot breed there. 

XXXIX. The fecond flage of propagation has 
an eye to this, at what feafon every thing is to 

be planted. For it is of import to what part of 

the heavens every place has its afpeft, and fo it 
is to know at what feafon every thing grows moft 
favourably: for we fee that fome things flourifh. 

in the fpring, others in the fummer; and it is 
the fame in relation to the autumn and winter. 
Some things are planted, and inferted, and come 
to perfe&ion, fooner or later than others, and 
moft things are to be inferted better in the fpring 
than in autumn : the fig-tree is inferted about 
the fummer folftice; the cherry, in the days of 
the winter folftice. As there are different modes 

of propagation, as, when living roots are tranf- 
planted from one ground to another, when a tron- 
cheon is taken and let down into the foil, when 
trees are grafted ; we muft diligently examine, 
what you are to do in every feafon and fituation. 

I 

XL. Seed, which is the principle of vegeta¬ 
tion, is of two kinds; one, which is not percept¬ 
ible to our fenfes; the other is that, which lies 
open to our infpeftion: that is imperceptible, if 

there 
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there are feeds in the air, as Anaxagoras fays, 
and if water, which runs in the field, is wont 
to convey them, as Theophraftus writes. That, 
which is apparent, is to be carefully examined; 
for fome feeds are fo fmall that they are hardly 
vifible, as thofe of the cyprefs; for the cones, 
which grow on the tree, are not the feed, but it 
is comprifed in them. Nature beftowcd the prin¬ 
ciples of vegetation; the experience of the Huf- 
bandman found out the reft. Things originally 
fprung up without the aid of the cultivator, be¬ 
fore they were fown: thofe that were gathered 
from them afterward, did not grow, till they were 
fown. You muft firft examine your feeds, that 
they are not become dry with age, or that they 
are not mixt, or that they are not f adulterate. 
Old feed feems as if it changed its nature in fome 
things: for fome fay that turnips fpring from 
old cabbage feed, and, on the contrary, that cab¬ 
bages grow from the feed of the turnip. You 
muft be careful that you do not gather feeds too 
foon or too late. 

Theophraftus writes, that there is one fpecies 
of propagation, which is praftifed more properly 
in fpring and autumn, and at the riling of the 
Dog-ftar; but it is not the fame in all lituations 

f Subftituted for genuine feeds, according to the meaning of 
the Latin word aduhermus. 


H 
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and circumftances t in dry and poor ground, 
and in clay, fpring is the fit feafon, where there 
is not much moifture ; in good and rich land, 
autumn is the feafon, for in that cafe there is 
much moifture in the fpring. This is commonly 
confined to thirty days. 

There is another mode of planting, when a 
fhoot is taken from a tree, and fet in the ground; 
you muft, however, take care that it is planted 
in due feafon, that is, before it begins to bud 
and blofiom; and what you take from the tree, 
be cautious you do not injure it; that the plant 
may take root more firmly. They fet fuch things 
as thefe fpeedily, before the moifture gets off. 
In relation to the propagation of olives, you are 
to fee that the cutting is taken from a tender 
branch, even on all fides: fome call this a tron- 
cheon, others a cutting; and they make it about 
a foot long. 

There is another mode, which paffes from one 
tree to another. You muft fee from what tree 

the fhoot is taken, and at what feafon, and how 

• * 

it is sfecured : for the oak does not receive the 
pear, nor does the apple-tree admit it. 11 Many 
follow this, who pay much attention to the ha- 
rufpices, by whom it is faid, that as many kinds 

* Tied. 


h When the Romans offered their facrihces and made their 

t 

vows, 
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may be inferted, as the dallies of lightning pre- 
fcribe. If you infert a good pear on a wild flock, 

the fruit will not be fo well flavoured, as if you - 

grafted it on a flock that was not wild. What¬ 
ever tree you graft, if it is of the fame kind, as 
if they are both apple-trees, you muft conflder 
the fruit, that the flioot may be of a better fort 
than the tree on which.it is inferted. There is 
another fpecies of grafting lately pra&ifed on 
trees that are near each other. The perfon, who 
inferts thus, brings a fmall Ihoot to that tree 
which he grafts, and he inferts that part, which 
is adjoining, in a branch that is cut and pre¬ 
pared: the internal flioot is trimmed on both 
iides with the pruning knife, fo that on that fide, 
which is turned toward the fun, it has its bark 

even with the bark of the tree. He takes care 

that the top of the flioot, which he inferts, may 
be fixt perpendicular. When it takes the year 
after, he cuts it off from the other tree. 

XLT. In relation to the feafon of grafting, thefe 
things are to be firft confldered. Such things, 
as were at flrft inferted in the fpring, are now 
grafted at the fummer folftice, as the fig, which, 
as it is not of a denfe fubflance, on that account 


vows, they ufed a language, that was myfterious. It breathes 
the fame fpirit in this paflage, 
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follows the warm feafon. For the fame reafon, 
plantations of fig-trees cannot be raifed in cold 
lituations. Water is inimical to the frefli grafted 
fig, for it foon renders the tender Ihoot putrid; 

wherefore that, which is inferted in the Dog-days, 
is thought to be done moft feafonably. With 
refpedl to things, that are not of fo foft a tex* 
ture, they fix a veffel above them, from which 
water may gently flow, that the flioot may not 
become dry before it coalefees, the bark of which 

muft be preferved whole, and the ihoot itfelf 
trimmed in fuch a manner, that the pith may not 

be laid bare: that ihowers or too much heat may 

% 

not hurt it, you muft cover it with potters’ clay, 
and tie it. They cut off a vine three days before 
they infert it, that the redundant moifture may 
flow off before it is inferted ; and they cut a 
place for the infition a little lower *, that the ad¬ 
ventitious moifture may find its way out. The 
pra<ftice is different in regard to the fig and the 
pomegranate, and things of. a drier nature. In 

relation to other modes of infition, you muft fee 

that what is inferted has a bud, as in the fig-tree. 
With refpeeft to the four different modes of pro¬ 
pagation, as fome things are of flower growth, 
you muft ufe fhoots, as they do in railing plan¬ 
tations of fig-trees: for the feed of the fig is in 

t 

the fruit, which we eat, which are fuch fmall 

* Tlian the place where the vine was cat off. 

grains, 
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grains, that plants are not eafily raifecl from them: 
for all fmall and dry things are of tardy growth ; 
thofe, that are more foft, are of a more fruitful 
nature, as the female is more fo than the male. 
It is the fame in the vegetative fyftcm; therefore 
the fig, the pomegranate, the vine, are prone to 
growth on account of their feminine fofrnefs: 
on the contrary, the palm, the cyprefs, and the 
olive are of tardy growth. It is proper then to 
propagate fhoots from the fig plantations in pre¬ 
ference to the feed. If any one wiflies to fend 
thcfe feeds over fea, or to have them frpm a re- 
mote country, they in that cafe hang the figs on 
firings; and when they are dry, they wrap them 
up and fend them, where they wifli, that they 
may be (own in nurferies to vegetate. Thus the 
different kinds of figs, as the Chian, the Chalci- 
dian, the African, and other outlandifli kinds, were 
conveyed to Italy. For the fame reafon, as the 
feed of the olive is the kernel, becaufe the plant 
grows more fiowly from it than from a tron- 

eheon, on that account we fet them in nurferies, 

as I have mentioned. 

XLII. In regard to k medica, you are to ob- 
ferve, firfi, that you do not fow it in a foil that 
is too dry or too moift, but temperate. If the 



k Lucerne. 
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ground is temperate, they fay that half a modi US 
of medica is neceflary to fow an acre. It is 1 fown 
in the fame manner as provender and corn are 
fown. 

XLIII. Cytifus is fown in well-wrought ground 
in the fame way as cabbage-feed; it is then re¬ 
moved, and fet at the diftance of half a foot. 
Or plants are taken from the cytifus, and fet in 
the ground. 

• XLIV. Four modii of beans are planted on an 
acre; five modii of wheat, fix of barley, ten of 
bread corn are fown on an acre; but more or 
lcfs in fome places; for if a ground is rich, more *, 
if poor, lefs is fown : you will therefore obferve 
how much it is cuftomary to fow in that part of 
the country, that you may fow the quantity the 
country and the kind of land require: as from 
the fame feed there is a return of ten times the 
quantity in fome places, in other places there is 
a return of fifteen times the quantity, as in He- 
truria and in fome other fituations in Italy. They 
fay that, in the country about m Sybaris there is 
ufuatly a return of a hundred fold. In fome parts 
of Syria and Africa likewife a hundred modii 

1 It ws« Town broadcaft, according to the Latin. 

A city of Calabria. 

are 
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are produced from one. That is alfo of impor¬ 
tant difference, whether, you fow in frefh ground, 

or in fuch as is fown every year, which is called 
reftibilis , or in a fallow, which has refted fome 
time. 

Agrafius. They fay that there are grounds 

that are tilled every year in Olynthia; but they 
bear a more plentiful crop the third year. 

Licinius. Ground muff be left fallow every 
other year, or you muft fow it with a crop of 
fomething that is light, which will not exhauft 

the ftrength of the foil. Agrius fays, We muft 

fay fomething concerning the other part, L.icu 
nius fays, Things that grow on the foil become 
prolific with time; when they are full of fap, 
they produce fruit, or an ear of corn : thus w'hen 
they are ripe, they reftore feed fimilar to that, 
from which they are produced. If you gather a 
flower, or an unripe, pear, or any thing elfe, no¬ 
thing fprings up again in the fame place the fame 
year, becaufe the fame thing cannot have a pe¬ 
riod of impregnation twice n ; for as women have 
certain days to the time of their delivery, fo, trees 
and the fruits of the earth have immutable laws 

in the progvef^ of bearing. 

XLV. Barley comes out of the ground com¬ 
monly in feven days, and wheat not much later. 


B In the. fame feafon. 
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Pulfe fpring up'generally in four or five days, 
except the bean, for it comes up later. Millet 
alfo and °Sefama, and other things, come up like- 
wife commonly within a certain number of days, 
except the part of the country, or the weather, 

has been the caufe of hindering it. 

Things, that fpring up in the nurfery, if the 

fituation is colder than common, which are of a 
tender nature, muft be covered with leaves or 
ftraw. If the weather is fhowery, you muft fee 
that the water do not ftagnate ; for froft is poi- 
fon to the tender roots under ground, and to the 
flioots above it, which do not grow equally in 
the fame feafon; for roots thrive more in autumn 
or winter, becaufe being covered with earth, they 
are cherifhed with fome degree of warmth. The 

things above the foil fuffer from the cold; and 

things that are wild prove this, to which the cul¬ 
tivator has not approached; for the roots in- 
creafe before the fhoots, which ufually grow from 
them: nor do the roots grow to any great length, 
except in the feafon, when the fun has fome 
power. There are two caufes that contribute to 
this, for nature throws out fome kinds of roots 
farther than others, and fome kind of foil gives 
way more eafily than another. 


* The French and Italians call this Sefame and Sefamo. The 
Engliih call it the oily grain, becaufe it produces much oil. 
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XLVI. There are fome wonderful difcrimina- 
tions of nature, for by the change in fome leaves 
the feafon of the year may be known, as in the 
olive and poplar, and the willow; for when the 
leaves of thefe are turned, it is faid that the fum- 
mer folftice is paft. Nor is that lefs wonderful 
in the flower, which they call I’Heliotropium, from 
the circumftance that it turns toward the fun in 
the morning, and it follows its courfe to the well, 
and always faces it. 

* 

XLVII. The fhoots, that are fet in the nur- 
fery, the tops of which are naturally tender, as 
the olive and the fig tree, are to be covered with 
two fmall boards tied on the tops; and the weeds 
are to be deftroyed, and they are to be pulled 
up, when young; for when they are grown, they 
are not fo eaiily rid. 

The grafs in the meadow ground referved for 
harveft is not only not to be plucked, but not 
to be trodden. The cattle is to be driven from 

the meadow ground, and every beaft of burden 
and human creatures are to keep away 5 for their 
tread is perdition to the grais, and it becomes the 
foundation of a path. 

XLVII I. In relation to corn, that is, what grows 


P Town foie. 


on 
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on the halm. The ear of barley and wheat con- 
lifts of three parts, the grain, the hulk, the beard; 
and when the ear firft fprings up, it has a fheath. 
That is called the grain, which is the internal 
fubftance ; the hulk is the thin coat, which co¬ 
vers it. The beard projects from the hulk like a 
fmall needle. The hulk is the external covering 
of the grain, and the beard is the fummit of it. 
The beard and grain are commonly known to all, 

the hulk to few, for I know it is only mentioned 

in the works of Ennius. The i word feems to 

be derived from this circumftance, becaufe the 
grain is feparated from the hulk; they alfo call 
the external coat of the fig by the fame name. 
The r beard is fo called, becaufe it is the firft 
part of the ear that becomes dry. The s grain 
has its name from its bearing quality; for it is 

fown that it may produce corn, not for the fake 

# 

of the hulk and beard; as the vine is propagated, 
not to produce ufelefs Ihoots, but grapes. The 
ear, which the vulgar call ‘fpeca, as they received 
it from their forefathers, feems l'o denominated 
from the hope of a future harveft, for they fow 
it with the hope that it will grow. That is called 

q Glum a a glubendo. 

r Arifta di6ta, quod arefcit prima. 

s Granum a gerendo. 

: Spccam a fpc See, 


a defective 
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a defedtive ear, which has no beard : this is the 
prominent part of the ear, which, when it firft 
fprings, is hardly apparent: the part of the halm, 
in which it lies concealed, is called the ftieath, 
as that in which a fword is kept. That, whic.i 
is Iefs than the grain on the upper part of the ear, 
is called frit; that, which is at the loweft part of 
the ear, on the extremity of the halm, and lefs 
than the grain, is called urruncum. 

XLIX. When he had been filent for fome 
time and no queftion was alked him, thinking 
that no particular information was defired; I will 
fay fomething, fays he, concerning taking in the 
produce, when it is come to maturity. Firft con¬ 
cerning meadow grounds: when the grafs has left 
off growing, and it is become dry, it ought to be 
mown, and to be turned till it is perfedfly dry ; 
when it is dry, it muft be made and carried to 
the villa ; the meadows muft then be raked, and 
the hay muft be cumulated ; which being done, 
the ground is to be cut a fecond time, that is, 
you muft go over it with the fcythe, where the 
mowers pafled and left it tuberous with grafs, 
whence, I believe, The term is taken for this fe¬ 
cond mowing. 


u The exprelTion is Jicilire pratum ; the verb is a diminutive, 
well applied to the fcantinefs of this fecond mowing. 


L. The 
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L. The word mefis is properly applied to thofe 

things which we cut, efpecially to corn, and it 
is derived from that fource. There are three 
modes of reaping, one as in Umbria, where they 
cut the ftraw with a hook near the foil, and they 
lay it on the ground in handfuls, as they cut it; 
when they have cut a confiderable quantity, they 
go over it again, and divide the ear from the 
ftraw; they throw the ears into a bafket, and 
fend them to the threfhing floor ; they leave the 
ftraw in the field, where it is made into mows. 

They have another method of reaping, as in 
Picenum, where they have an incurvated ftick, at 

the extremity of which there is a fmall iron faw : 

* 

when this lays hold of a handful of ears, it cuts 
them, and it leaves the ftraw Handing in the field, 
that it may be cut afterward. 

There is a third mode of reaping, as near Rome 
and in moft places, when they cut the ftraw in 
the middle, and lay hold of the upper part with 
the left hand, from which fome might think the 
word mejfis fprung; the ftraw, which is left on 
the ground, is cut afterward ; the ftraw, that re¬ 
mains with the ear, is carried in bafkets to the 

threlhing floor, in an open fituation, from which 
the * chaff has its name in the Roman tongue. 
Some think that 7 ftraw was fo called, from its 

1 Paha, according to Varro, comes from pal am. 
y Alii ftramentum a ftando &c. alii ab ftratu. 

mode 
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mode of growing; others, becaufe it is ftrown for 
the purpofe of littering cattle. When the corn 
is ripe, it muft be reaped. An acre may be faid 
to be nearly fufficient for one day’s work in an 

eafy place. They ought to carry the reaped ears 

in balkets to the threfhing floor. 

LI. The threfhing floor muft be in an elevated 
fituation, where the wind may have accefs. It 
muft be made in proportion to the extent of your 
corn grounds. It is beft to make it round and a 
little prominent in the middle, that, if it rains, 
the water may not lodge there, and that it may 
run from the floor as fpeedily as may be; and the 

roundnefs of the figure is favourable to this. It 
muft be laid with denfe mould, the greateft part 
of which is to confift of potters’ clay, that it may 
not crack in hot weather, and that the com may 
not lie buried in it, and that it may not retain 

the water, and form an opening for mice and 
ants. They on this account ufually fprinkle 
amurca over it, for this is an enemy to weeds and 
ants, and it is poifon to moles. Some, that they 
may have their threfhing floor fufficiently folid, 
fortify it with ftone, or make a pavement on it. 
Some likewile have a covering over their floors, 

as among the 2 Bagieni, becaufe frequent fhowers 

2 In force of my copies this is :n Vcgicms, among the Va- 
gieni, who were a people on the Alps. 

rife 
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rife in their country in the fummer. When they 
are open and the fituations warm, lheds muft-be 
made, into which the men may retire in the noon¬ 
day heat, ' 


LII. The largeft and heft corn mull be fct 
apart on the threfhing floor for feed. The grain 
mull be wrought out of the ear on the threlliing 
floor, which is done in fome countries by beafts 
and a tribulus: this is made with a board fet with 
ilones or iron, on which a Charioteer or a great 
weight being placed, it is drawn by bealls that 

are yoked, that it may work the grains out of the 
ears: or it is made with boards indented with 
fmali wheels, which they call a Poenic cart: a 
perfon fits in it, and drives the beafts, which draw 
it; as they do in Spain and other places. a It is 
wrought out in fome countries by driving cattle 
over it, until the grain is feparated from the ear 
by their hoofs: this being done, it mull be drefled 
with fans or winnowing inftruments, when the 
wind blows gently, fo that the lighted part of it, 
which is called b the chaff, is blown from the 
threfhing floor, and the corn, which is weighty, 
comes genuine to the bafket. 


a There is an allu(ion to this cuftom in the New Teftamcnt, 


I Cor. ix. 9. 
b Atyuc apnellatur acus. 

beard. 


This Jail word ftriftly means the 

LII I. 
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LIII. The harveft being done, the gleaning 
mull fucceed; the ftubble muft be gathered, or, 
if the crop is light and labour expenfive, it muft 
be fed: for due care is to be taken, that the cx- 
pence may not exceed the profit in this buli- 

nefs. 

LIV. When the grape is ripe in the vineyard, 

you muft attend to the vintage ; and you are to 
examine from what kind of grapes, and from 
what place in the vineyard, you are to begin to 
gather; for the early ripe grape, and the inferior 

one, which they call the black grape, ripen early; 

they are therefore to be gathered firft; and the 
part of the arbuftum and of the vineyard, that is 
beft expofed to the fun, ought to defeend from 
the vine firft. The grape is gathered during the 
vintage not only for making wine, but it is picked 

for eating. It is therefore brought into thfe wine 

market, whence it may be conveyed in calks : it 
is then picked into a feparate bafket, whence it 
may be put into final 1 pots, and thruft into calks 
full of the refufe of grapes. Another fort is to 
be preferred in the fifii-pond in a pitched am¬ 
phora ; another fort in the granary, or in the 
larder. The Pedicles and hulls of the grapes, that 
are trodden, are to be laid under the prefs, that, 
if they have any Muft left, it may be prelied into 
the fame vat. When it has ceafed to flow under 

the 
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the prefs, fome cut the extremities, and prefc 
them again; and when the muft is thus preffed, 
c they give it a particular name, and keep it apart, 
d for it has not a good tafte. The preffed hulls 

of the grapes are thrown into calks, and water is 

put to them: this is called lor a, becaufe it is thus 
made, and it is given to the workmen for wine 
in the winter. 

LV. In regard to the olive plantation: The 
olives, which you can reach with your hands and 
with ladders, muft be gathered rather than fhaken 
from the tree; for they, that have been beaten 
down, Ihrink, and do not give fo much oil. 
Thofe, that are gathered with the hand, are bet¬ 
ter gathered with naked fingers than when they 
are covered with gloves; for they not only bring 
down the fruit, but they hurt the bark, and leave 
the branches naked to the froft. The fruit, which 
cannot be reached, ought to be ftruck with a 
reed rather than with a pole, for a deep wound re¬ 
quires a phyfician. The perfon, who thus gathers 
them, is not to ftrike againft the natural bent of 

the branches, for the olive thus ftruck often 

# 

c Circumcifitum appellant They call it circumcifed wine, 

d Quod refipit ferrum. Literally, becaufe it taftes of the 
iron, that is, of the iron inftroment, with which the extremities 
cf the grapes were cut, 

brings 
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brings down a fhoot, which being done, the crop 
of the following year fails; and this is one rea- 
fon, why they fay, that olive plantations do not 
bear fruit fome years, or not an equal quantity. 

e The olive comes to the villa in the fame double 

capacity as the grape; one fort is picked to eat, 

another to be turned into oil; and that it may 
lubricate the body not only internally, but like- 

wife externally, it therefore follows its matter to 
the baths and to the gymnaftic exercifes. The 
olives, of which oil is made, are ufually heaped 
in ftore-rooms for a fhort time, that they may be 
properly ripe; and each heap is regularly con¬ 
veyed, by means of jars and oil-veffels, to the 

V 

prefs, where the olive-mills grind with hard 
and rough ttones. If the olives in the heaps 
have been too long gathered, they become rotten 

with heat, and the oil is made fetid. If you can¬ 
not make it in time, you mutt give the olives air. 
The olive produces two things; the oil, which is 
known to all; and the amurca, the utility of 
which many are ignorant of, which they may fee 
flowing from the prefs to the field, and not only 

turning the foil black, but rendering it fteril by 
too abundant a quantity; whereas a moderate 


e Olea ut uva per idem bivium redit In villain. The olive 
returns into the villa by the fame double path as the grape. 
The expreifion is figurative. 

i degree 


I 
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degree of it is ufefui in many things, particularly 
in agriculture, for it is ufually poured round the 
roots of trees, efpecially of the olive, and where- 
ever weeds are hurtful. 

LVI. Agrius fays, I have been fitting and ex¬ 
pecting you with the key fome time, Stolo, until 
you bring the produce into the villa. Here am 
I, fays he; open the door. Hay is better laid up 
under cover than in ricks; and that the proven¬ 
der is fweeter is known from this, becaufe the 
cattle eats it more willingly, when both are fet 
before them. 

LVII. But wheat muft be laid up in lofty gra¬ 
naries, to which the wind may have accefs from 
the eaft and from the north; to which let no 
moift air come from lituations that may be near. 
The walls and floor are to be covered with plaf- 
ter made of marble; if not, with potters’ clay 
mixt with chaff and amurca, which do not har¬ 
bour mice and worms, and they make the grain 
more folid and more firm. Some fprinkle amur- 
ca over the wheat, and they allow a quad ran tal 
of it to a certain number of modii. Others fprin¬ 
kle fomething elfe over it, as Chalcidian or Carian 
chalk, or abfinthium, and other things of this 
kind. Some have granaries under ground, caves, 

9 

which they call Syri, as in Cappadocia and 

Thrace ; 
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Thrace; others have pits, as in Spain, ahd in the 
fields of Carthage and of Oflia. They drew the 
floor of thefe with chaff, and they take care that 
the wet and air may not come to the corn, ex¬ 
cept when it is taken out for ufe; for where the 
air does not come, there the weevil does not 

breed. Wheat thus laid up keeps for fifty years, 
and millet more than a hundred. Some make 
lofty granaries above ground in the field, as in 

the parts of Spain neareft Italy, and in 
Some build them in fuch a way, that the wind 
may not only refrefh them by windows in the 
fides of them, but from the ground underneath* 

% 

LVIII. Beans and pulfe are preferved a long 
time, when covered with afhes in oil veffels. 
Cato fays, that the lefs and greater Aminean and 
the Apician grape are beft laid up in pots: the 
fame are with propriety preferved in Sapa and 
Mufh The grapes with hard integuments, the 

Aminean and f Scantian, are fitted: for drying. 

LIX. Concerning apples: the fmall quince for 
preferving; the quince, they that are called g Scan- 



f The fame as the greater Aminean. Pliny, lib. xiv. c. 4. 
g So called from a perfon of the name of Scantius. Pliny, 
lib. xv. c. 4. 

i 2 tiana, 
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tiana, h Quiriniana, Orbiculata, and fuch as .they 
formerly called muft-apples, but now, honey- 
apples, are all preferred laid on ftraw in a dry and 
cool fituation. They, therefore, who build re- 
politories for fruit, take care to have the win¬ 
dows toward the north, for the convenience of 
air, but not without ftiutters, that the fruit, when 
it has loft its moifture, may not be fpoiled. 
They, therefore, make the rooms, and walls, and 
floors, with marble plafter, that they may be 
cooler, in which fome perfons are ufed to fpread 
the triclinium for fupper. For as luxury has 
permitted it to be done in rooms appropriated to 
paintings, which exhibition is derived from the 

work of the artift, why may not what nature has 
bellowed, be ufed for the fame purpofc, efpecially 
when it is not done, as it has been a praftice among 
fome, when they have brought into the country 
fruit purchafed at Rome into a repolitory to be 

fumifhed as a room for conviviality ? Some think 

that apples are properly kept in a repolitory for 
fruit; others, on boards, or on work made of 
marble plafter; others think they are beft kept 
pn chaff, or in wool. Pomegranates are kept 
with their pedicles fixed in a calk, with fand in 
it. The quince and the fmall quince are kept in 



h Probably in honour of Quirinus. 
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penfile frails. -Pears, on the contrary, are pre¬ 
ferred in Sapa, that which is called the 1 Aniciana, 
•and the large pear, called k Sementina. The fruit 
of the fervice-tree is divided and macerated in 
the fun as well as pears; and when this fruit is 
laid by itfelf in a dry place, it keeps very well. 
Turnips are kept in muftard feed; walnuts in 
fand; pomegranates, when gathered ripe, in fand, 
as I have already faid; and when they that are 
not ripe are on their native fhoot, if you lay them 

in a pot without a bottom, and if you put it in 

the earth, and fet fome fiioots round the fruit, if 
the air does not come to it, you may take it up 
not only whole, but larger than when it hung on 
the tree. 

‘ LX. In relation to the olive : Cato writes that 

the olives beft laid up for eating are the Orchites 
' and Paufese, either green in brine, or bruifed in 
oil of lentilk. If the black olives are rubbed 
with fait for five days, and, when the fait is 
iliaken off, if they are fet in the fun for a couple 
of days, they are ufually fit: the fame are pre¬ 
ferred in Defruturn , without fait. 

LXI. Skilful farmers lay up their amurca in 

i From the perfon, who introduced it. 

Becaufe it kept to the Cowing feafon. 

r 3 calks* 
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calks, as regularly as they do oil and wine. When 
it hath flowed from the prefs, it is boiled down; 
and when cold, it is put in veflfels. There are 
other ways of laying up amurca, as that, when 
Muft is applied to it, 

LXII. As no perfon lays up the fruits of the 
earth, but that he may produce them, a few 
things are to be confldered in relation to this 
fubjetft. They produce things that are laid up, 
that they may be examined, or ufed, or fold. 
Things, that are not of the fame nature, are to 
be examined and ufed at different feafons, 

LXIII. The grain, which the weevil begins to 
eat, muft be taken out to be examined. When 

it is taken out, you muft fet veflels with water in 
the fun, that the weevils may betake themfelves 
to them, and be deftroyed. They, who have 
their corn under ground in thofe things, which 
are called Syri; as getting into them is attended 

1 Ejus conditio, cum exprefia effiuxerit. Literally, the lay¬ 
ing p f u pf ’ iv ^ en Conditio, a word introduced intp moft 
of the modern languages of Europe, primarily referred to what 
was feafoped, or to what was laid up for. keeping. The fe- 
cond fyllable of this word points to an ingenious accuracy of 
the Romans in the conftru&ion of the word: it is fometimes 
Jong and fometimes {hort, to (hew its relation to the two words 
cwdire and f ondcrc, 


with 
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with clanger, when they are firft opened, on ac¬ 
count of the confined air, you muft:, therefore, 
take the com out fome time after you have 

opened them. The bread-corn, which you have 

laid up during harveft, and which you may wifii 
to get out for provifion, muft be taken out in 
the winter, that it may be ground, and prepared 
in the m Piftrihwn , 

LXIV. When the amurca, which is a watery 
fluid, is prefTed from the olive, and the dregs are 
put in an earthen vefTel, fome are ufed to keep 
them fo during fifteen- days; then that which is 
lighteft and on the furface, they convey to other 
veffels; and they do this at intervals twelve times 
for the fix months enfuing. When they do this the 
laft time, they transfer it moft feafonably when 
the moon is on the wane. They then boil it over 
a gentle fire, till a third part of it is confumed; 
then it is drawn for ufe. 

LXV. The Muft, that is laid up for wine, is 

not to be drawn while it ferments, nor when it is 
become vinous. If you wifh to drink it of a good 
age, which is not done before the expiration of a 

m The pjirhmm was the place where the Romans in early 
times pounded their com. In procefs of time the word became 
to fignify a mill, turned by (laves, or beads. It afterwards fig- 
nified a wind or water mill. 

1 4 year. 
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year, then, when it is fo old, it is drawn for ufe. 
But if it is of that kind of grape, which foon gets 
four, it muft be ufed or fold before the vintage. 
There are kinds of wine, among which are the 
Falernian, which, the more years they have been 
kept, are the more eftimable, when drawn. 

LXVI. If you take out the white olives too 

foon, which you put up frelh, they are not pala¬ 
table, on account of their bitter tafte ; fo are the 
black olives, unlefs you firft macerate them in 
fait water, that they may be eatable. 

LXVII. The fooner you take and ufe the wal¬ 
nut, and the fruit of the Palm-tree, and the Sabine 
fig, the more pleafant they are to the tafte ; for 
the fig becomes of a paler hue, the fruit of the 
Palm more rotten, and the walnut more dry with 
age. 

LXVIII. Things hung up to dry, as grapes, 
apples, and the fruit of the fervice-tree, fhew 
when they muft be taken for ufe, becaufe the co¬ 
lour being changed, and the grapes contracted, if 

you do not take them for ufe, they will only be 
fit to throw away. The fruit of the fervice-tree 
laid up quite ripe, muft be taken out for ufe the 
fooner; but when it is hung up before it is ripe, 
it is to be taken out> the later, becaufe it arrives 

at 
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at that ftate of maturity, which it could not ac¬ 
quire on the tree. 

* 

LXIX. The bread-corn, which you may wifli 
to get ready for provilion, muft be taken out in 
the winter, to be prepared in the Piftrinum. That, 
which is for fowing, is to be taken out new, when 
the ground is ready to receive it. Other things 

alfo, which are for fowing, muft be taken out in 
due feafon. Such things as are to be fold muft 
be examined, and taken out in due time; for 
fome things, which will not keep, you muft take 
and fell before they change; other things, which 
may be kept, are to be fold, when they yield a 
good price ; for things kept a long time not only 
pay the intcreft, but double the profit, if you dif- 
pofe of them in proper time. 

When Stolo was faying this, the freedman of 
the ./Editinius comes to us weeping, and alks our 
pardon for detaining us, and defires us to come 
to his patron’s funeral the day following. We 
all get up, and exclaim, What! to a funeral ? what 
funeral ? what is the matter ? He, weeping, tells 
us, that he had fallen under the poignard of 

fome perfon, and he could not diftinguifh in the 
crowd, who the perfon was; but, that he only 
heard the expreflion, that he had bafely done it. 
When he had taken his patron home, and had 
fent for a phyfician in a hurry; that he had done 

this 



this rather than come to us, it was but juftice, 
that he fliould be forgiven. Although he could 
not preferve his life^ for he breathed his laft foon 

after, he, however, thought he did what was 
right. We defcend from the temple with forrow, 
and complaining of the lot of humanity more 
than aftonilhed at what was thus done at Rome, 
we all depart. 
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BOOK II. 

Our illuftrious anceftors preferred them, who 
lived in the country, to the inhabitants of cities, 
and not without reafon. For as in the country, 
they, who live in the villa, are more idle than 

they, who are employed in the field ; thus they 

thought them, who lived ina&ive in a town, 
more lazy than they, who tilled the ground. 
They therefore divided the year fo, that they 
might do their bufinefs in the city on the a ninth 
•day, that they might devote the other days to 
tillage. While they obferved this inftitution, 
they gained two points, that they might have 
their fields very fertile by culture, and they them- 
felves might be more ltrong and healthy; and 
they did not want the gymnafia of the Greeks, 
which are now fo common; and they do not 

* 'f he market-day among the Romans, called Kundirue. 

think 
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think that they are pofiefled of a villa, if they do 
not apply many Greek names to it, as they call 
particular places belonging to it, the b Procxton , 
the Palaftra , the Apodyterion y the Penftylon , Or - 
nitJion , Perifterion, Oporotheke. As families have 
now crept into towns, having taken leave of the 
fcythe and of the plough, and as they choofe to 
be in the theatre and in the circus, rather than in 
the field and vineyard, we hire a perfon to bring 
us corn from Africa and Sardinia, and we lay 
the produce of the vine in fhips from Coos and 
Chios. Where they, who looked after the flock, 
taught their progeny the fcience of cultivation; 
they who built a city, there their progeny, from 
motives of avarice, againft the laws, turned corn 
to meadow ground, being ignorant that agricul¬ 
ture and feeding the flock are not the fame 
thing, fpr the Ihepherd is different from the 
ploughman; nor, if the herd is fed in the field, 
is the herdfman the fame as the man that drives 
the oxen at plough, for the herd does not create 
a crop, but confumes it: on the other hand, the 
ox, when tamed, becomes inftrumental in railing 
corn and provender in ploughed land. The flrill 
and knowledge of the cultivator is one thing, 

b The antichamber; Palcjlra, or place for wreftling ; Jpody- 
ierion was the room where perlons undrefled before they bathed j 
Perijiylcn was a colonnade: the other three were, the aviary, 
the pigeon-houfe, the rcpofitory for fruit. 


that 



that of the herdfman is another. The cultivator 
is to fee that the things which fpring from the 
ground yield a profit; on the other hand, the 

herdfman is to make the moft of his cattle. But 
becaufe there is a great affinity between thefe, 
and as the matter of the foil ought to depafture 
his crop rather than to fell it, and as compoft is 
moft neceffary to raife the fruits of the earth, 

and as cattle is moft fit for that purpofe; he, 
who has a farm, ought to have ikill both in cul¬ 
tivation and in rearing cattle, and in the villa 
department; for confiderable profit may be ta¬ 
ken from this laft, from aviaries, and hare-war¬ 
rens, and fiffi-ponds. As I have written a book 
on Agriculture for the ufe of Fundanias Uxor, I 
will dedicate this to you, Tyrannus, who are fo 

much pleafed with the herd; and you often come 

to market to purchafe, that you may not add to 
your expences. I ffiall do this with lefs diffi¬ 
culty, becaufe I once had great docks of fheep 
in Apulia, and I kept many horfes in the coun¬ 
try about Reate. I will then run over this fub- 
je<ft concifely and fummarily, and having laid 
my plan with a retrofpe&ion to them who had 
great herds in Epirus, when I commanded the 
fleets of Greece in the c piratic war between Delos 
and Sicily. 

c Plutarch fays, that the number of Pirates, who furrcndered 
on this occafion, amounted to 20,000. 


I. When 
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T. When Menates was gone, Coffinius fays to 
me, We will not let you go before you explain to 
us the three things, which you had begun lately, 
when we were interrupted. What three things > 
fays Murius; do you mean what you faid yefter- 
day concerning the herd ? Thofe things, fays he, 
which you had begun to treat of, the origin, the 
dignity, and the art of rearing the herd, when wc 
had come to fee our friend, who was fo much fa¬ 
tigued, if the arrival of the phylician had not in¬ 
terrupted us. I will only relate what is recorded 
in hiftory concerning the two firft points, the 
origin and dignity of the herd. In relation to the 
third part, the art of rearing it, Scrofa will un¬ 
dertake it, and that I may fpeak to farmers, who 
are half Grecians, he is much better qualified for 
this than I am ; for he is the matter of your fon- 
in-law, C. Lucilius Hiprius, whofe noble herds 
are among the d Brutii: but you fhall receive 
this information from us, on the condition that 
you, who are Epirotics, famous for> your herds, 
will requite us, and communicate what you know: 
for no perfon can know every thing. When I 
had accepted this condition to undertake the firft 
part; not to fay any thing of my own cattle in 
•Italy; but all who are in poffeffion of a harp, are 
not harpers. Since then it muft neceffarily be. 


4 Between Confcntia and Rhegium, in the fouthem part of 
Italy. 

that 
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that human creatures and cattle have always ex* 
ifted, whether there has been fome innate prin¬ 
ciple of generation in animals, as Thales the Mi- 
lefian, and Zeno of Cittus, have imagined; or, on 
the other hand, if there has exifted no fuch prin¬ 
ciple, as Pythagoras of Samos, and Ariftotle of 

Stagira believed, it is neceffary that human life 

muft have gradually defcended from the remo¬ 
te# antiquity to this age, as Dicearchus writes; 
and the remoteft period was that in which men 
lived in the ftate of nature, on fuch things as the 

inviolate earth fpontaneoufly produced: from 

& 

this period they defcended to the paftoral life 
from a favage and wild ftate, from gathering 
maft from trees, the fruit of the arbutus, mul¬ 
berries, and other excellent fruit; they caught, 
confined, and tamed animals, for the fame effen- 
tial utility ; among which it is reafonably fup- 
pofed that the Iheep was the firft, on account of 
its utility and its placid nature; for this is gentle, 
and belt adapted to afford fuftenance to man; for 
it beftows on him milk and cheefe to feed him, 
its coat and fkin to clothe him. They afterward 
defcended from the paftoral life to agriculture, 
in which they retained many things from the 
two fuperior degrees, and they made gradual ad¬ 
vances, till they came to the prefent age. There 
are in many places fome kinds of wild cattle to 

this day, as Jheep in Phrygia, of which there are 
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many flocks; as there are goats in Samothrace, 
which are called Rota in Latin: there are alfo 
many of them in Italy about the mountains Fif- 
cellus and Tetrica. In relation to fwine, this is 
known to every body, unlefs any body thinks 
that wild boars do not come within tlie denomi¬ 
nation. There are at this prefent time many 
wild oxen in Dardania, and Media, and Thrace. 
There are wild affes in Phrygia and Lycaonia. 
There are wild horfes in fome parts of Spain. 

I have mentioned the origin; I will now fay 
fomething of the dignity of the herd. Among 
the ancients, the moft illuftrious perfonage was a 
fhepherd, as the Greek and Latin languages and 
the early poets inform us; who fay, that fome 
were rich in lambs, fome in fheep, and fome in 
oxen; and they tranfmitted to pofterity, that they 
had e golden fkins on account of their great worth, 
fuch as Atreus complains that Thyeftes took 
from him; and in f Colchis the Argonauts are 
faid to be defcended from royal blood, on ac¬ 
count of the ram’s fleece in the time of JE tes; and 
in Lybiathey relate the ftory of the s Hefperides, 
whence the golden apples, that is, in the language 
of mythology, the goats and fheep, which Her- 

? Aureas habuifle pelles tradiderunt. 

f From which place they fetched the golden fleece. 

* The ambiguity of the Greek word Mutar, which fignitic;. 
an apple as well as a fheep, gave rife to this fable. 

cules 
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fcules exported from Africa to Greece, for the 
Greeks called them by the fame appellation in 
their tongue. Our countrymen formed a word 
from the fame fource : but flieep, when they 
cry, h feem to begin from another letter, whence 
they call it bleating, having exchanged a letter, 
as it is common in many other inltances. If cat¬ 
tle was not in great efteem among the ancients, 
the aftronomers would not have called the liars 
by their names, in defcribing the heavens, which 
they did not helitate to do; but many reckon the 
twelve figns from them, as from Aries and Tau¬ 
rus, for they fet them before Apollo and Hercules, 
for they follow them, and are called Gemini. 
Nor did they think it fufficient that the names 
of the herd fhould obtain a lixth part among the 
twelve figns; but they alfo added Capricorn, that 
it might make the fourth part in the number. 
They likewife added to the liars from the flock 
the goat, the kids, the dogs. Are there not alfo 
places alluding to the names of the herd by lea 
and land ? The iE^ean Sea had its name from a 

O 

goat; in Syria,-there is mount Taurus; among 
the Sabines, mount Canther; the Thracian and 
the Cimmerian Bofphorus. Are there not many 
places, which take their names from it, as Ippo- 


h Varro fays, the Latin verb balare comes frotn the fame 
Greek origin, the letter m being changed into b. 
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nargos ? Pifo alfo writes, that 1 Italy has its name 
from this origin. Who will deny tiiat the Roman 
people is fprung from Ihepherds ? Who is there 
that does not know that the Ihepherd Fault ulus 
educated Romulus and Remus, and that they 
themfelves were Ihepherds, becaufe they built 
the city under the aufpices of Pales ? Does not 
the k fine, that was by ancient cuftom paid in 
kind, refer to this ? And the oldeft coin, that was 
call, was marked with the figures of cattle; and 
when the city was built, a bull and a cow de- 
l'cribed where the walls and the gate were to be; 
and the Roman people, when they perform the 
lullrum, facrifice a boar, a ram, and a bull, under 
the appellation of the Suovitaurilia. We have 
alfo many of our names from the herd and the 
flock: from the flock, Porcius, Ovinius, Capri- 
lius: from the herd, the furnames of Equitius, 
Taurus, for perfons are called Annii Capra, Sta- 
tilii Tauri, Pomponii Vituli; and there are many 
other names derived from the fame fountain. 

We mull fpeak concerning paftoral knowledge, 
which Scrofa, to whom this age yields the palm 
in all country bufinefs, will undertake, as he is 
the bell qualified. When all had turned their 
faces toward him, Scrofa fays, The knowledge of 

‘ Italia a Vitulis, ut feribit Pifo. 
k Mul&a, a mulgendo. 

procuring 
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procuring and feeding cattle, is, that as much 
profit as may be may be taken from it; whence 
money has its name, for cattle is the foundation 
of wealth. It has nine different parts; one is 
concerning the flock, of which there are three 
kinds, raifed from the fheep, the goat, the fow; 
the other part relates to the herd, in which it is 
alfo diftinguifhed by nature into three fpecies, 
oxerl, afles, horfes ; the third part belongs to the 
flock; and thefe are not procured with a view to 

immediate profit, but for the ufe of the flock, as 

mules, dogs, ihepherds. Every one of thefe com- 
prifes nine general divifions, four of which are 
for procuring the flock, the fame number for 
feeding it; there is befides one called common. 
Thus all the parts are at leaft 1 eighty-one, and 
they are really necefiary and of no little import. 
Pirft, that you may have a good herd, you muft 
know of what age you are to get and to have 
every fort: you therefore buy a young heifer or 
a cow above ten years of age, into the herd for 
lefs money, becaufe the beaft begins to breed 
from two or three years of age, and it ceafes after 
the tenth year; for the firft and laft age of all 
cattle is fteril. Another part is a due knowledge 

of the fhape of every kind of cattle; for this is 


1 When each of the nine parts was fubdivided into other 
nine part 6 . 
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of great importance in regard - to profit t thus 
they purchafe an ox with black rather than white 
horns; a fhe-goat rather large than fmall; fwine 
high in flature with fmall heads. The third part 
is, from what breed cattle is to be fought; in .for, 
on this account, the Arcadian aifes in Greece are 

• t 

fo diftinguifhed, they of Reate in Italy, lb much, 
that an afs fold for fixty thoufand fefierces in 
my memory, and a team fold at. Rome for four 
hundred thoufand. The fourth part is how all 
cattle is to be purchafed according to the civil 
law : for what was another man’s property, it is 
neceffary to ufe fome form, that it may be mine: 
nor is ftipulation, or the payment of the money, 
fufficicnt for change of proprietor in all cafes. 
In buying you mull flipulate immediately, that 
fomc cattle are from a lickly, fome from a found 
breed, others from neither* The other four parts 
are to be conlidered, when you have bought 
them ; they relate to feeding, breeding, rearing, 
health. In regard to feeding, which is the firft, 
there are three things; in what fituation, the 
feafon, and how you are to feed your cattle; as 
you are to drive your goats into mountainous 
and lit places, rather than to grafs grounds: it is 
different in relation to horfes ; nor are the fame 

n Hoc nomine enim aftni Arcadici in Graecia nobilitati. 

It might be Improper in modern times to apply this language 
to creatures of fuch inferior rank. 


fituations 
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fituations fit to feed all kinds of cattle in fum- 

mer and winter: thus flocks of flieep are driven 
to a great difiance from Apulia, to pafs the fum- 
mer at Samnium ; and they promife the fanner 
of the cuftoms, that they will conform to the 
Cenforian law, if they enter their cattle under 
him. Mules are driven from the champaign 
grounds of Rofea in the fuminer, to the high 
Gurgurian mountains. You muft ufe your reafon, 
how every fort of cattle is fed to the greateft ad¬ 
vantage, not only, that a horfe or an ox is fatif- 
fied with hay, when fwine refufe it and go in 
queft of maft; but barley and beans are to be 
laid before fome beafts at times, and lupines are 
to be given to oxen, and lucerne and cytifus to 

milch cows. Befides, more provender is allowed 
rams and bulls thirty days before admiffion, that 
they may be ftrengthened; it is taken from 
cows, becaufe they are faid to breed better, when 
they are lean. The fecond part relates to breed¬ 
ing. I call that breeding, from the time of con¬ 
ception to the period of bringing forth; for 
thefe are the beginning and end of impregna¬ 
tion. We muft firft examine at what feafon 
every fort of cattle muft be admitted: for as they 
think the fpring the fit feafon for fwine, from 
Favonius to the vernal equinox; fo the feafon for 
flieep is thought to be,from the "letting of Arc- 

n The 29th of October. 
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turns to the 0 fetting of Aquila. We muft ufc 
our reafon alfo, how long the males are to be 
kept from the females before the time of admif- 
lion; which herdfmen and fhepherds do almoft 
in all cafes two months before. Another part re¬ 
lating to breeding, is to obferve how long cattle 
go with young: for a mare goes twelve months, 
a cow ten, a fheCp and a goat five, a fow four 
months. There is an incredible ftory current in 
Spain relating to breeding, that in Lufitania, in 
that part near the fea, where Lifbon ftands, mares 
are impregnated by the wind at a certain feafon, 
as hens breed in this country, the eggs of which 

they call Upenemia. But the colts, that come 

from thefe mares, do not live more than three 
years. We muft examine, that the young that 
are brought forth, whether come to a ftate of 
perfection or otherwife, may have clean and foft 

litter, and that the dam may not tread on them. 
Thofe lambs are called Chords which are lainbed 
after the ufual period, and which remained in the 
p Chorion ; from which circumftance they were 
thus called. The third part relates to what muft 
be obferved in rearing the young; under which 
are comprehended how many days they are to 
fuck, and at what time, and where: and, if the 
dam has little milk, the fhepherd is to fet the 

0 The 29th of December. 

f External membrane of the foetus. 
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offspring under another, whence the lambs were 

called Subrumi, for I believe the teat was called 
Ruma in the language of the ancient Romans. 
Lambs are not weaned generally till they are four 
months old, kids when three months, pigs when 
two months old; which laft, when they were pre¬ 
pared for facrifice, were formerly called jacres , 
to which cuftom Plautus alludes, when he fays, 
What is the value of thefe /acres ? The oxen fat-* 

ted for the public facrifices are alfo the beft. Thd 
fourth part relates to health, a liibjeft difficulty 
but at the fame time neceflary; for cattle that is 
unhealthy and affe&ed with difeafe, and when it 
is not in good condition, often affli&s the herd 
with great calamity; of which fcience there are 
two branches; one, the fame as when a human 
creature is ailing, when medical aid is to be cal¬ 
led in ; the other a diligent ffiepherd may cure. 
There are three parts of this, for we muft con- 
fider what are the caufes of every difeafe, and 
what the fymptoms of thofe caufes are, and what 
method of cure ought to be applied to every dif¬ 
eafe. The caufes of difeafes commonly are from 
too much heat or cold, and on account of too 
much fatigue, or, on the contrary, on account of 
no exercife; or, if, when you have exercifed 
them, you immediately give them provender or 
drink without pauling. The fymptoms are thefe, 
whether they have a fever from heat or from too 

k 4 much 
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much labour, the mouth is open, there is a fre* 
quent moift breathing, and the body is hot. 
When this is the difeafe, this is the cure. Water 
is poured over the bead:, and he is anointed with 
oil and warm wine; he is fed, and fomething is 
adminiftered to prevent a chill; warm water is 
given him to drink. If this do not give relief, 
the beaft is bled, generally in the head. There 
are other caufes and fymptoms in other difeafes, 

which the mailer of the herd mud: have in writ¬ 
ing. The ninth part, which I mentioned as com¬ 
mon to two parts, concerning number, is left to 
be difeuffed : for it is neceflary that he, who has 
cattle, fhould limit the number of his Hock, and 
know how he is to feed it, led: his q woodlands 
may be too confined or too extenfive, and led: 
his profit fail. He mud: alio know how many 
females he has in the herd, that are fit for breed-: 
ing, how many rams, how many young ones, 
how many are to be difpofed of as refufe. If 
there are more than can be reared, you mud: of 
courfe put away fome, which will be the means 
of the others thriving in a fuperior degree. See, 
lays Atticus, that he may not deceive you, and 
that the nine cjividons may not exceed the num¬ 
ber of the flock, and of the herd : for how can 
the nine parts exift in relation to mules and fhep- 


'j Stilus were open places in woods, where the herd was fed. 

herds. 



herds, where neither admiffion nor breeding takes 
place ? I grant that thefe things may be faid 
concerning dogs; and the number may be alio 
retained in reference to human creatures, becaufe 
they have women in the villa in the winter, and 
fome have them in their fummer habitations; 
and they think it right, that they may keep the 
Ihepherds with the flock, and that they may add 
to the number of the family by bearing children, 
and that they, may render this branch of farming 
more profitable. If the number is not correct, 
as it is not, when we fay that a thoufand fhips 
went to Troy, or when we talk of the judgment 
of the centumviri at Rome. Take away, if you 
will, admiffion and breeding from mules. Breed¬ 
ing, lays Vaccius, that it may be faid that a mule 
has not bred at Rome ? To whom I reply, that 
I might bear my part, that Mago and Dionyfius 
wrote, that a mule and a mare foal in the twelfth 
month, when they have conceived. Why fhould 
not all acknowledge that it may be a prodigy, if 
a mule has foaled in Italy ? Swallows and ftorks,' 
which propagate their fpecies in Italy, do not 
breed in all countries. Do you not know that 
fome palms are productive in Syria, and they 
lofe that power in Italy ? But Scrofa fays, If you 
wifh to make up the number eighty-one without 
the breeding and rearing of mules, you may fup- 
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ply that deficiency ; becaufe there are two great 
and extraordinary fourccs of profit, one of which 
is fhearing, for 1 they Ihear or pluck lhcep and 
goats : the other, which is a more copious fub- 
je<ft, relates to milk and cheefe, which the Greek 
writers have called by a 1 diftinft name, and they 
have written diftufely concerning it. 

II. As we have performed our part, and the 
queftion concerning the herd is reduced within 
certain limits; now give us your opinions on 
each fubjeft, Epirotics, that we may know what 
excellent herdfmen come from Pergamis and 
Maledos. Atticus, who was then T. Pomponius, 
though GL Caecilius now has that furname, lays, 
I believe I ftiall begin, becaufe they feem to have 
fixt their eyes on me, and I will fpeak of the 

primitive herd. You fay, that Iheep were fiift 

taken by men from the lavage flock, and tamed. 
You muft firft purchafe thefe from a good breed, 
neither too old nor too young, becaufe thefe can¬ 
not yield any profit v hut that age, which is fol¬ 
lowed by hope, is preferable to that, which hath 

death in its train. In relation to form, a Iheep 
mull have a large body, it muft be covered 
with a good quantity of foft wool; the wool long 

r Detondent aut vellunfc. 

a *1* * 

* luropoia. 
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and thick over the whole body, *efpecially about 
the back and the fore-part of the neck; the belly 
mult alfo be covered : they, which were not thus 
covered, were called jlpic<e by oar anceftors; 
and they difapproved of them : the legs muft be 
fhort; the tails of the Italian breed long; the tails 
of the Syrian breed fhort. You muft firft fee 
that you may have your flock from a good breed: 
that may in general be known two ways, from 
their form and their progeny : from their form, 
if the rams have a wide forehead, if they are well 
covered with wool, with twifted horns inclined 
toward the fnout, « grey eyes, ears well covered, 
the breaft and fhoulder large, a wide rump, a 
broad and long tail: we muft alfo examine whe¬ 
ther the tongue is black or variegated; for they, 
that have this peculiarity, commonly procreate 
black or variegated lambs. With refpett to pro¬ 
geny, you are to confider, whether they produce 
handfome lambs. In purchaftng we ufe a form, 
which the law has preferibed : for fome make 
more, fbme fewer exceptions; for fome, having 
fixed the price for each fneep, fay, that two mid¬ 
dling lambs are to be reckoned for one fheep; 

and if the teeth are decayed from age, that two 


1 Maxime circum cervicem et collum. The two laft wor<& 
fignify the back-part and fore-part of the neck. 

u Rayis oculis. Grey, like the colour of a cat a eye. 
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are to go for one. They commonly ufe the an¬ 
cient form. When the buyer has faid, Do you ap¬ 
prove of the price ? and the other anfwers, he 
does, he is become fecurity for the money. The 
buyer ftipulates according to an old form thus: 
Are thofe flieep, concerning which we treat, le¬ 
gally found, as they ought to be, without any de¬ 
feat in feeing, hearing, and in giving milk ? and 
do they come from a healthy flock ? and do you 
give me your word, that I may legally have them, 
if thefe things are fo ? When that is done, the 
flock hath not changed its matter, unlefs it is 
counted; and the buyer can call the otiier in 
cofts, if he does not deliver it, although he has 
not paid the money ; as the other may the pur- 
chafer,. if he does not pay the money in due 

time. 

* • 

I will treat of the four points, feeding, breed¬ 
ing, rearing, health. You mutt firft of all fee, 
that the flock may be properly fed within and 
out of doors all the year; that the flieep- 
cotcs may be in a proper fltuation, not too much 
ex poled to the weather, that they may have their 
afpeett more to the eatt than to the fouth. The 
ground, where they ftantl, mutt be cleared of 
rubbifli, and on a defeent, that it may be cafily 
fwept and cleaned ; for a flimy moifture not only 
fpoils the wool of the fheep,but it hurts their hoofs, 
and it makes them icabby. When they have flood 

Ionic 
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feme days, you muft give them frefh litter, that 

they may reft more comfortably, and that they 

may be kept clean, for they are thus fed to 
greater advantage. You muft alfo feparate them 
that are with young from the others, as you muft 
likewife them that are fickly. Thefe things are 
to be obferved more peculiarly with refpeft to. 
the villatic flocks. They, that are fed in wood¬ 
lands, and are at a confiderable diftance from 
houfes, are otherwife managed; for the fhepherds 
carry hurdles and nets, and other implements, to 
a great diftance, with which they may make in- 
clofures in folitary fituations; for they are ufed 
to be fed far and wide in different places, fo that 

the winter feed is frequently many miles from 

the fummer lays. I am convinced of this, for 

my docks wintered in Apulia, which paffed the 
fummer in the Reatine .mountains. Between theft 

two places there are public roads leading to thefe 

•• 

diftant paftures: and they make a diftinftion in 

regard to time, when the flocks are fed in the 
fame part of the country, fo that they go to feed 
in the fummer as foon as it is light, becaufe the 
grafs, being then moift with the dew, is better 
than it is at noon-day, when it is fo dry. They 
drive them out when the fun is clear above the 
horizon, that they may make them feed with 
greater alacrity: about noon, they drive them 
under fhady rocks and fpreading trees till the 

heat 
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heat abates, and they feed them again at fun-fet, 
in the cool air of the evening. The fliepherd 
muft feed them fo as to drive them in fuch a 
manner, that the head may not be too much ex- 
pofed to the fun, for the head of a Iheep is very 
tender. After fun-fet they drive them to water, 
and they feed them again till it is quite dark, for 
at that time the fweetnefs of the herbage is re¬ 


stored. 

They obferve thefe rules from the x riling of 
the Vergiliae to the autumnal equinox. In places 

where the harveft is got in, it is proper to drive 

them to the field, becaufe they are fed on the 


grain that is fallen from the ears of the corn, and 
on the ftubble ; and they make the corn-grounds 

better, by manuring them for the following year. 
The mode of feeding undergoes a change in the 
winter and fpring feafons, becaufe they drive the 
flocks to pafture, when the froft is exhaled, and 


they feed them all day; and they deem it fuffi- 
cient to drive them to water once at noon. Thefe 


are the common rules in relation to feeding: I 
will now relate what belongs to breeding. The 
rams, which you are to ufe for breeding, muft 
be fet apart two months before, and they muft be 
more bountifully fed. When they come to the 


* Oa the twenty-fecond of April, when they rofe with the 
fun. 


cotes 
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cotes from pafture, if barley is given them, they 
become ftronger to fuftain the labour. The beft 
time for admiflion is from the fetting of Arftu- 
rus to the fetting of Aquila, for they that con¬ 
ceive afterwards produce ill-fhaped and weak 
lambs. A fheep is in a ftate of impregnation a 
hundred and fifty days, and thus it lambs at a 
time, when the air is tolerably temperate, and 
when the grafs fprings with the early fhowers. 
During the time of admiflion, they muft ufe the 
fame water; for a change of water affe&s the wool, 
and deftroys the foetus. When all the ewes are 

impregnated, the rams are to be feparated from 
them, becaufe they arc troublefome to them in that 
ftate. Sheep muft not be covered before they 
are two years old, becaufe the offspring from 
them is not perfect, and they themfelves become 
worfted : there are none fitter for admiflion than 
fheep three years old. They keep them from ad¬ 
miflion by the application of inftruments made of 
bulrufh, or fomething elfe. They are kept more 
commodioufly, if they feed them feparate. When 
they begin to lamb, they drive them into the 
cotes, which they have for that purpofe, and they 
place the young lambs near a fire, and they keep 
them there, until they become convalefcent, till 
the lambs know their dams, and are able to feed: 
they then keep their lambs within, while the 
dams go to pafture with the flock, which being 

brought 
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brought, back in the evening, the lambs are 
fuckled,. and. the ewes are again feparated, that 
they may not tread on the lambs in the night. 
They alfa fuckle the lambs in- the morning'be¬ 
fore the ewes go to pafture. When about ten 
days are elapfed, they fix poles, and they tie the 
lambs to them, that they may not hurt their ten¬ 
der limbs, by running about all day. If a lamb 
will not come to his dam, you muft take him to 

her, and you mull anoint his lips with butter or 

% 

lard, and make him fmell to the milk. - You 

muft in a few days throw fome vetches before 

the lambs, or fome tender herbage, before they 

go out to pafture, and when they return. They 

arc thus treated, till they are four months old. 

Some do not milk the dams during that time ; 

but they do better who do not milk them at all, 

becaufe they have more wool and lambs. When 

the lambs are feparated from their dams, care is 

to be taken, that they may not pine; therefore, 
■ 

they mult be fed with good provender ; and you 
muft be cautious, that they may not fuffer from 
cold and heat. When they do not long for the 
dam, they muft be driven to the flock. A lamb 
muft not be cut before he is five months old, 
and not till the heat or cold has fubiided. The 

rams, which are intended for admiflion, are beft 

chofen from the dams, which are ufed to pro¬ 
duce two lambs at a birth. The fame rules are 


to 
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to be obferved nearly with refpett to the fheep 
called Pettit#, which, on account of their wool, 
as thofe of Tarentum and other places, are co¬ 
vered with fkins, that the wool may not be in¬ 
jured, fo that it may not be fit to take the die, 
nor to be wafhed and prepared. The cribs and 
cotes of thefe are to be cleaned with greater at¬ 
tention than thofe of fheep with a coarfer fleece; 
they therefore pave the cotes with ttone, that the 
urine of the beafts may not ftagnate in them. 
They are fed with leaves of the fig-tree and with 
chaff, and with refufe from the vineyard: bran 
is thrown before them, .that they may be fatif- 
fied, but not in too fparing nor too abundant a 
quantity; for both thefe are unfavourable to 
good feeding; but Cytifus and Medica are very 
friendly to it, for they fatten very kindly and 
they produce milk. There are many things in 
relation to health; but the matter of the flock 
mutt have them in writing, as I have already 
faid; and fuch things, as are neceffary, he carries 
with him. What remains is concerning number, 
which fome make greater, others lefs; for there 
are no limits prefcribed by nature in this cafe. 

It is almoft an invariable rule in Epirus to have 
one fhepherd to a hundred common >' fheep, two 

to that number of the Pellita. 

y Ches lirtcp, flieep, the fleece of which was coarfe. 


III. 
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III. To whom Coffinius fays, as you have talked 
copioufly on the fubjedl of the flock, Fauftulus, 
hear what I have to fay concerning goats with 
Homer’s z Melanthius, and learn the method to 
fpeak concifely. The perfon, who wifhes to raife 
a herd of goats, mull firft confider the age in 

choofing it, that he may procure goats, which 

may turn to good account, and that he may get 
them, which will breed longeft, for fuch as are 
young are of greater value than old ones. In re¬ 
gard to form, he mull lee, that the animals are 
ftrong, large, the body fmooth, the hair thick, 

unlefs they are of the other kind, for there are 
two forts of them; that they have two penfile 
marks under the fnout, becaufe thefe are more 
prolific; that the Ihe-goats have large udders, 
that they have plenty of milk, and rich in pro¬ 
portion. The he-goat is moft eligible with loft 
and white hair, with a fhort neck, a wefand rather 
long. The herd is better, if it is not procured 
from different places, but confifts of fuch as have 
been ufed to be together. Concerning their 
young, I fay what Atticus faid before me, that 
the breed of fheep is more inactive, as they are 
more placid; goats are, on the contrary, more 
lively, concerning the a&ivity of which Cato 
writes in his book : there are wild goats in Fif- 

* Melanthius was UlyiTes’s goatherd in Ithaca. 

cellus, 
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■ 

cellus, which will leap from a rock more than 
lixty feet high. The flieep, which we raife, are 
fprung from wild flieep, and fo are the goats de¬ 
rived from a wild breed, from which the ifland 
of Caprafia has its name., In relation to goats, as 
they are of the bed: breed, which produce two- 

kids, the males for admiffion are ufually taken 

from them: and fome take the pains to have 
their flie-goats from Media, becaufe the largeft 
and the handfomeft kids are thought to be pro¬ 
duced there. With regard to purchahng, I will 
fay, that nobody promifes that goats are healthy, 

for they are never without a degree of fever; 
therefore they flipulate in few words, and Mani- 
lius has left them in writing—Do you give me 
your word, that thofe goats are well to-day, that 
they can drink, and that I may legally have 
them ? There is a marvellous ftory a concerning 
thefe animals, which Archelaus mentions, that 
fome curious fhephcrds fay that they do not draw 
their breath as other animals do. Concerning the 
other parts; I fay this in relation to feeding: 
this cattle is more fuitably houfed, if the afpeft 

is toward the point where the fun rifes in the 

depth of winter, for it refrelhes them. The cote 
muft be paved with ftone or covered with fhells, 
that it may not be flimy and dirty % When the 

* In the original it is marvellous indeed, 

L a 
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goats muft pafs the night in the field, the folds 

muft be littered toward the fame afpedt, that the 

goats may be kept clean; and this kind of cattle 
is to be looked after much in the fame way as 
Iheep are ; but it has fome peculiarities, becaufe 
it is more delighted with woodland than meadow 
ground; for they feed with eagernefs on wild 
fhrubs, and in places that are cultivated they 
devour young fhoots, b from which circumftance 
they are called Capra: on this account, accord¬ 
ing to the rule of letting a farm, an exception 
is ufually made, that the farmer is not to feed 
any goats on it, for their teeth are inimical to 
plantations* The aftronomers have given thefe 
a place in the heavens, although they have ex¬ 
cluded them from the twelve figns. In relation 
to breeding, they drive the he-goats at the end 
of autumn into the cotes, as it has been men¬ 
tioned in regard to the rams. The Ihe-goat 
brings forth young in the fpring feafon. With 

refpedl to rearing, the kids, when they are three 
months old, are turned to the herd to increafe it. 
What fhall I fay in relation to the health of 
beafts, which are fo often ailing, except that one 
thing, that the mafters of the herd have fome 
things in writing, which they may ufe as reme¬ 
dies for certain difeafes^ and for wounds, which 

b A carpcndo caprae nominate. 

frequently 

* 
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frequently fall to their lot, becaufe they fight, 
and they are fed in thorny places ? What re¬ 
mains relates to number, which is lefs in a herd 
of goats than in a flock of fheep, becaufe the fe¬ 
males are wanton, and they difperfe: flieep, on 
the contrary, flock, and they are more difpofed 
to unite ; therefore they choofe to raife many ra¬ 
ther than great herds, for difeafe foon finds its 
way to a large number, and brings them to de¬ 
finition. They think that a herd of fifty is 
fufficiently numerous, which feems reafonable 
when referred to an inflance, which Gaberius the 
Roman knight experienced; for when he had a 
thoufand acres on the confines of the city, he 
heard from a goatherd, who brought ten goats 
to the city, that they yielded him a profit of a 
Denarius each day ; he raifed a herd of a thou¬ 
fand, in hope that he fliould receive a daily pro¬ 
fit in proportion : but he was fo much deceived, 
that he loft all his herd in a fhort time from dif¬ 
eafe. They feed a herd of about a hundred in 
the country of the Salentini and about Cafinum. 
There is commonly a diferimination in refpet 

to males and females: fome have one he-goat 

to ten females, as I have; others have one to 

fifteen, as Menas ; and fome have one to twenty, 

as Murius. 

IV. But who goes out from Italy to expatiate 

V 3 on 
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cn the breed of fwine, although c Scrofa ought 
to be the beft qualified to fpeak on the fubjeft, 
as his name implies ? To whom Tremellius re¬ 
plies, You feem to be ignorant of the reafon why 
I am called Scrofa: therefore, that thefe perfons 
may know it, you muft know that my family 
had not this furname originally, nor am I de¬ 
fended from d Eumasus. My grandfather was 
fir# called Scrofa, who was left Quasftor under 
Licinius Nerva the Prsetor in Macedonia, who 
prefided over the army, till the Prsetor returned. 
The enemy, thinking that they had an opportunity 
of obtaining a vidlory, began to make an im- 
preflion on the camp, when my grandfather ex¬ 
horted the foldiers to take arms, and to go againft 
them : he faid he would foon difperfe them as a 
fow difperfes pigs; which he did, for he routed 
the enemy, and put them to flight in that battle ; 
fo that Nerva was called Imperator, my grandfa¬ 
ther had the furname of Scrofa; and my great 
grandfather and my fuperior anceftors were never 
called by this name; and I am the feventh of 
Praetorian dignity in our family; and I do not 
wave faying what I know of the fwinifh breed, 
for I have ftudied Agriculture from the begin¬ 
ning, and the fubjedl concerning fwine is com- 


c Scrofa means a fow that has farrowed. 
d The herdfman of CJlyiles. 
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mon to me and to you, as we are great dealers in 

this kind of cattle ; for who is there among us, 

that has a farm, who has not fvvine ? and who has 

not heard our anceftors fay, that he is idle and 

expenfive, who hangs a flitch of bacon in his 

larder from the butcher’s fhop, rather than from 

his own farm ? He then, who wifhes to have a 

good herd of his own, muft firft choofe fwine of 

a good age; fecondly, of a good form, that is, 

with large limbs, the feet and head excepted, of 
* 

one colour rather than variegated; that they 

may have thefe qualities, you muft examine the 

boars; they muft alfo have large necks. Swine 

of a good breed are known from their appear¬ 
ance, their progeny, and their country; from 
their appearance, if the boar and fow are hand- 
fome ; from their progeny, if they are prolific ; 
from the country, if you get them large rather 
than flender from the places, where they are 
bred. They are ufed to be bought thus: Are 
thofe fwine healthy, and may I have them accord¬ 
ing to law, and are they free from blemifli, and 

not from a morbid herd, do you pafs your word 
for them ? Some add thefe words: Are they free 
from fever ? In regard to feeding, a wet place is 
adapted to this kind of cattle, for they delight 
not only in water, but in mire : and on this re¬ 
count they fay, that, when wolves have laid hold 

on fwine, they draw them to the water, becaufe 

L 4 they 
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they have fuch an averfion to the heat. This 
animal is fed chiefly on Maft, and on Beans and 
Barley, and other corn, which not only fatten it, 
but they give the flefti a pleafant flavour. They 
drive fwine to pafture in the morning in the 
fummer, and before the heat comes on ; they 
force them to a lhady place, efpecially where 
there is water ; they feed them again in the af¬ 
ternoon, when the heat is abated : they do not 
drive them to pafture in the winter, before the 
froft has difappeared and the ice has thawed. 
The boars are to be feparated for breeding two 

months before. The beft feafon for admiflion is 

• • • 

from Favonius to the vernal equinox, that the 
fow may farrow in the fummer; for it is in the 
ftate of impregnation four months, and it then 
farrows, when the earth abounds with grafs. 
The fows are not to be admitted before they are 
a twelvemonth old ; it is better to wait till they 

ar.e of the age of twenty months, that they may 
farrow when they are two years old. They are 

faid to do this well till the feventh year, when 
they have begun. When they are admitted, they 
drive them into miry inclofures and caverns, that 
they may roll in the mud, which is as refrelhing 

~to~tbem as the bath is to human creatures. When 

• 4 • • 1 

all the fows are impregnated, they feclude the 
boars from them. A boar of eight months begins 

to cover : he continues to perform the duties of 

his 
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his ftation to a certain period; he then declines, 
till he goes to the butcher, and is given to gain 
the good will of the populace. The fwine had a 
peculiar appellation in Greek formerly, from a 
word which fignified to facrifice : for the begin¬ 
ning of facrificing beafts feems to be taken from 
the fwinifh breed, of which there are veftiges; 
for hogs are facrificed at the rites of Ceres; and a 
hog is flain, when we enter into a6ls of federa¬ 
tion at the beginning of a peace ; and ancient 
perfons of diftin6tion did this at the beginning 
of the nuptial ceremony; and among men of rank 
in Hetruria, the new married lady and hulband 

firfi; facrifice a hog. The ancient Latins alfo and 
the Greeks feem to have done the fame thing in 
Italy; for our women have an allufion to this, 
when they fay that young ladies are fit for the 
nuptial ftate. They fay that fwine were beftowed 
by nature for the purpofe of feafting; and they 
were held in more than common efteem; and fait 
was applied to preferve their flefh. The Gauls 

have been ufed to make the befi: and largeft 
flitches; and hocks, faufages, fpare-ribs, and gam¬ 
mons are brought from Gaul to Rome every 
year to this day. Cato writes concerning the 
largenefs of the Gallic flitches, and fays that 
fome thoufands of them find their way to Italy. 
The fwine generally gets fo fat in the fpring, that 

it can hardly Hand or walk; and if any one is de- 

firous 
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firous of removing it, he conveys it in a cart. 
There was one killed, in Lulitania in Spain: Atti- 
lius, a Spaniard, in nowife given to tell what 
was not true, and a man of great learning, told 
L. Volumnius the Senator, that a piece with two 
ribs was fent him, which weighed enormoufly, 
and the fize of the animal was extraordinary. To 
whom I reply, there was a thing equally extra¬ 
ordinary in Arcadia; for I went to fee a fow, 
which not only could not rife on account of its 
bulk, but a field moufe had made its neft and 
produced young in its body. I heard that this 
was done in another place alfo. They judge 
whether a fow is a good breeder from its hrfl lit¬ 
ter, for it does not alter much in the others. In 
relation to rearing, which they ufed to call Por- 
culation, they fuffer the young pigs to remain 
with their dams two months; but they wean 
them, when they are capable of feeding. Pigs, 
that are farrowed in the winter, are poor on ac¬ 
count of the cold, and becaufe their dams are in¬ 
attentive to them, becaufe they have little milk, 
and becaufe their teats are hurt by the teeth of 
the young pigs. A fow muft rear her own pigs 
in her own Sty, becaufe they defpife the litter of 
another; and if they are difturbed in breeding, 
the confequence is bad. Their year is naturally 
divided into two parts, for the fow breeds twice 
in that period. It goes with young four months ; 

it 
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it bellows two in rearing them. You muft make 
your Sty three feet high, and a little wider % of 
fucli a height from the ground, that the fow may 
not prove abortive in getting out of it. Let the 
entrance be fufficiently high, that the fwineherd 
may without difficulty fee that the young pigs 
are not overlain, and that he may be able to clean 
the Sty. There muft be a door to the Sty, and 
the threfhold muft be about a foot and a fpan 
high, that the young pigs may not get over it, 
when the dam goes out. As often as the fwine¬ 
herd cleans the fty, he muft throw fome fand 
over the floor, or any thing elfe that may dry up 
the wet; and when the fow has farrowed, he 
muft fupport her with more food, that lhe may 
give a more bountiful fupply of milk ; they ufu- 
ally give about two pounds of barley foaked in 
water among the vidluals, and they alfo double 
it in the morning and evening, if they have not 
other things to afford her. When the pigs are 
weaned, they are called by fome Delict, and no 
longer fucking pigs: they are deemed pure on 
the tenth day after farrowing, and they were called 

Sacres by the ancients, from the circumftance that 

they were faid to be then firft fit for facrifice: 

and thus Plautus, when he thinks a perfon in 
need of it, that an expiation may be made in 


c i. c. than three feet. 
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Epidamnus, afks, of what value are the pigs called 
Sucres here ? If the farm afford them, tfee hufks 

and the coarfe remnants of grapes are ufually gi¬ 
ven them. Having loft the name of fucking 
pigs, they are called Nefrendes, becaufe they are 
not yet able to eat beans. Porcus is an ancient 
Greek name, but it is now obfolete, becaufe it is 
now called Choiros. They take care that the 
fows may have water twice a day, that they may 
produce milk. They ought to produce as many 
pigs as they have teats: if they have lefs, they 
are not good breeders; if more, they look on it 
as a prodigy; as that, which is recorded in an¬ 
cient times, when the fow of f jEneas farrowed 

thirty white pigs, which portended that the town 
of Alba would be built in thirty years, as the 
people of Lavinium did. There are traces of this 
fow and pigs to this day, becaufe there are fta- 
tues of them in brafs in a public fituation ; and 
the carcafs of the dam, which has been kept in 
brine, is (hewn by the prielts. They can rear 
eight fmall pigs at firft ; if there are more, half 
of them is ufually taken away by (kilful farmers, 

becaufe the dam can neither fupply them with 

milk, nor can the litter come to any degree of 


f Virgil has copied Varro not a little in his dida&ic poetry, 
and he does not I'eem to have forgotten him in the iEncid. 
See lib. iii. 390. 
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paffable ftrength. They do not let the dam go 
out of the Sty for ten days after farrowing, except 
to drink; after the expiration of ten days, they 
fuffer her to get out to feed to a place near the 
villa, that, by frequently returning, fhe may be 
able to rear her pigs. When they are grown, 

they are defirous of following the dam to feed : 
they then feparate them from the dam, and feed 
them by themfelves, that they may be able to 
bear the lofs of the dam, which they do in ten 
days. The fwineherd ought to accuftom them 
to the found of the horn : when they firft con¬ 
fine them, when they found the horn, they open 
the door, that they may go to a place, where 
there is barley laid for them at length; for thus 
lefs of it is wafted, than if it is placed in heaps, 
and more pigs get to it with eafe : they are then 
fummoned to come in the evening, that they may 
not be difperfed and loft. Young boars are cut, 
when they are a year old, and not lefs than fix 
months, after which operation they change their 
name, and they are called zMaiales. In relation to 
the health of fwine I will only mention one thing: 
if the fow cannot afford the fucking pigs a fupply 

of milk, parched wheat muft be given them, for it 
affects them with loofenefs, if it is in its crude 


* Becaufe they were then fit to be facrificed to Maia, the 
mother of Mercury. 
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ftate; or barley muff be given them from water, 
until they are three months old. Concerning 
number, they think that ten boars are fufficient 
for a hundred fows, and fome take away from 
this number. They have great herds of different 

number; but I think a hundred a moderate herd: 

* 

fome make it to confiff of a hundred and fifty: 
fome double the number, fome make it larger 
than that. A lefs herd is lefs expenfive than a 
larger one, becaufe the fwineherd looks for fewer 
attendants. Thus the proprietor conftitutes the 

f 

number with a view to utility, not that he may 
have a number of boars, for that is to be taken 

as nature direfts. This is what he faid. 

V. But Q. Lucienus, a polite and jocole per- 
fon, a friend of all of us, coming in fays, be of 
good cheer, Epirotic Agriculturifts, and he pays 
peculiar attention to our Varro. He had faluted 
Scrofa in the morning. When fome had faluted 
him; and fome had reproached him, becaufe he 
came fo late to the meeting, he fays, I will exa¬ 
mine you now, b and we will indulge in a little 
free converfation. But, Murius, come here while 
I pay my money to Pales, that you may bear me 

h Et hue afferam corium et flagra. Literally, I will bring 
hither my fkin and my whips. He means, he will take a joke, 
and in return will exercife his wit. AJieno ludere corio is pro¬ 
verbial. 

teftimonv. 
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teftimony, if they aft for it again. Atticus fays 
to Murius, relate to him what converfatiom we 
had, and what part of the fubjed has not been 
difcufied, that he may be prepared for his part; 
but let us in the mean time prepare for the fe- 

cond ad, concerning the herd: on which Vac- 

cius fays, I will now fpeak on this fubjed, and 
relate what I know concerning the herd, that, if 
any one wants information, he may learn; if any 
body underftands the fubjed, he may obferve 
Where I may be deficient. Be attentive to what 
you undertake, Vaccius, fays he; for the ox 
ought to be very eminently diftinguifhed, efpe- 
cially in Italy, which is thought to derive its 


name from the herd. For ancient Greece, as Ti- 
mseus writes, called it Italy from the number and 
beauty of its bulls, and from the breed of its 
calves. Others have written, that Hercules fol¬ 


lowed a noble bull thither from Sicily, and he 
was called Italus. This beaft is companion to the 
labourer in his work, and he may be faid to be 
the fervant of Ceres. The ancients were fo tena¬ 


cious of this kind of property, that they made it 
a capital crime, if any one killed this beaft; of 
which Attica and Peloponnefus bear teftimony. 
It was on account of the herd, the men of Athens 
and Argos were fo diftinguifhed. I know the 

dignity of the herd, fays he, and that many epi¬ 
thets of diftindion come from it, and the grape 

called 
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called 1 Bitmma has its najne from it: befides, 
Jupiter transformed himfelf into a bull, when lie 
conveyed Europa through the main, being ena¬ 
moured with her beauty. It was this, which pre¬ 
ferred the fons of Neptune by Menalippa, that the 

oxen did not deftroy the infants in an ox-ftall, 
Laftly, bees derive their origin from the putrified 
carcafs of this beaft, whence the Greeks call them 
Bougonas\ lienee the allulion of Plautius in Latin, 
when the news were brought that Hirius had his 
name recorded in the Senate. But be not dis¬ 
mayed, I will fatisfy you as well as he who wrote 
the Bugonia. 

Firft* it is faid there are four gradations of age 

in the herd: the firft is that of calves, the fecond 
of fleers, the third of young oxen, the fourth is 
that of old ones. They are diftinguifhed at firft 
by the names of a bull and cow calf; fecondly, 
by the appellations of a bullock and heifer; in 
the third and fourth gradation they are called by 
the denominations of bull and cow. A cow, that 
is barren, is called Taura ; in a ftate of impreg¬ 
nation it is called Horda , from which certain days 
are denominated Hordicalia in the public k falls, 
becaufe cows with calf are then facrificed. A 

perfon, who wifhes to buy cattle, ought firft to 

• * 

1 A large grape, having fome refemblance to a cows udder, 
k Calendars, in which was kept an account of the feftivals 
and other remarkable days. 
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obfcrvc that they are of a fit age for breeding, 

and not beyond ir, that they are well made, that 
their limbs are perfedV, that the beafts are of pro¬ 
portionable length and breadth, that they have 
blackifh horns, a wide forehead, large and black 
eyes, the ears well covered, the cheek bones 
comprefied, a flat nofe, the fpine gently incur- 
vated, wide noftrils, blackifh lips, a thick and long 
neck, the dewlap pendent from the throat, the 
body large, good ribs and fhoulders, a good 
rump, a tail reaching down to the heels, having 
the lower part well covered with hair rather 
curled, the legs rather' lhort, ftraight knees, as 
little prominent as may be, at a proper diftance 
from each other, feet that are not too large, and 
which do not tread infirmly when the beafts 
walk, the hoof not too much divaricated, having 

both parts finooth and equal, the hide not rough 

and hard to the touch. The different colours are 
thefe; the lirft and beft is black, then red, thirdly 
a light red, fourthly white ; A *this laft is the 

D 7 4 1 
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fofteft colour, as the firft is the moft hardy. In 
relation to the two middle colours, the firft is 
better than the laft, both are more valuable than 
the variegated black and white. Befides, you 


1 MollilTimus cnim hie, ut duriflimus primus. He mean# 

the white colour is the indication of want of hardinefs, the 
other colour is a mark of real hardinefc. 

mu ft 
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muft fee that tlie males are from a good breed 
for the females, the fhape of which is to be exa¬ 
mined, and that the progeny anfwers to the ap¬ 
pearance of their parentage ; and it is likewife of 
import to know in what country they have their 
birth ; for moft of the breed of Picenum in Italy 
are good for labour; thofe of Liguria, on the con¬ 
trary, are of trifling life in this refpedt. The out- 
landifli breed of Epirus is not only the beft of all 
Greece, but even better than the breed of Italy ; 
although fomc fatten from the Italian breed for 
the viftims them, which they fay excel in 
iize, and they keep them for the lupplications 
of the gods, which without doubt are to be 
preferred for religious purpofes on account of 
their excellence in regard to fize and colour, 
which is the more fuitable, as white oxen are 

not fo common in Italy as in Thrace, where 

there are few of any other colour. When we 
buy them tamed, we ftipulate thus: Are thefe 
bullocks legally found, and free from blemifh ? 
When we buy them untamed, thus: Do you 
give me your word that thefe bullocks are le¬ 
gally found, and from a found herd, and that 
they are free from blemifli ? They, who fol¬ 
low the forms of Manilius, ufe a few words 

more. The m butchers, who buy an ox to kill, 


31 Their practice rendered them good judges whether the 

heart 
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and they who buy one for facrifice, do not ufu- 
aily ftipulate for the foundnefs of the viftim. 
Herds are molt commodioufly fed in woods, 
where there is plenty of young fhoots and leaves; 
they are driven near the fea in winter, and to 
herbid mountains in fummer. I ufually obferve 
this in regard to breeding, that the cows may not 
feed and drink too plentifully a month before 
ad midion, becaufe they are thought to breed 
better when they are lean : on the contrary, I 
give the bulls more grafs and ftraw and hay, and 
1 feparate them from the cows two months be¬ 
fore admilfion. I have as many bulls as Atticus, 
two to feventy cows, one a year old, the other 
two years old. "I do this according to the riling 
of the ftar, which the Greeks call Lyra, but 

which is called 0 Fides in our country. I then 

* 

turn the bulls to the herd. Some prognofticate 
whether the progeny will be male or female from 
the bull’s descending to the right or left lide. 

Perfons, who read Ariftotlc, will underftand the 

reafon of this. Heifers mult not be covered be¬ 
fore they are two years old," that they may calve 
when three years old ; it will be better if they 
are four years old. Molt cows breed during ten 

I'oait was found : and in the fecond cafe, the imputation of 

impiety might iuperfede the ceremony of Itijndatiiig. 

il It refers to admillion. 

w It rofe in the morning the fifteenth of May. 

M 2 
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years, and Tome longer. The fitteft time for co¬ 
vering is during forty days, or a little longer, 
from the p riling of the Dolphin ; for they, which 
are thus impregnated, calve in the moft temper¬ 
ate feafon : for cows are in a date of impregna¬ 
tion during ten months, concerning which I 
found a thing of a marvellous kind recorded in 

writing. The cows muft be fed in grafs grounds, 
that are well watered. You muft take care that 

they are not too clofely confined, that they are 

not beaten, and that they do not hurt themfelvcs 

by running : thus, becaufe the flies and l'omc 

final 1 animals under the tail often torment them 

in the fmniner, l’ome are wont to confine them in 

inclofurcs, that they may not fitffer from them. 

You muft litter them with leaves or fomething 

elfe, that they may reft more comfortably. You 

muft drive them to water twice in the iummer, 

once in the winter. When they calve, you muft 

keep fome wholefome fodder near the ltalls, that 

they may eat a little of it, when they get out, for 

they are fqueamiih at that time : and you muft 

fee that the place where they are is not too cold; 

for cold and hunger make them poor. In rearing, 

you muft fee that the fucking calves may not lie 

with their dams, for they tread on them. They 


p It rofe in the evening on the tenth of June. 
* Called Tabani. 
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mu ft be had to them in the morning, and when 
they have returned from pafture. When the 
calves are growing, the cows are to be fupported 
r by throwing i'ome green provender into the 
cribs. The ox-ftalls are alio to be laid with 
ftone or fomething, as almoft all places, where 
beafts ftand, are, that their hoofs may not be¬ 
come putrid. The calves are fed with their dams 
from the autumnal equinox. They muft not be 

cut before they are two years old, becaufe they 
do not eaiily get well, if you do this before ; and 

they, that fubmit to the operation after that pe¬ 
riod, are dull and of ho great utility. There 
muft be a felccftion alfo made every year, as in 
other flocks, and the refufe muft be difpofed of, 
becaufe they occupy the place of them, which 
may become ufefui. If any cow has loft her calf, 
you muft fet them under her, the dams of which 
do not afford them a fufficiency of milk. They 
give calves fix months old wheat-bran and barley 
meal and fome tender grafs ; and thev take care 

C3 * * 

to give them water in the morning and evening. 
There are many tilings relating to health, which, 
being taken from the books of Mago, I take care 
to make my herdfman read frequently. The 
number in refpeft of bulls and cows is to be 

thus adjufted; one of a year old, another two 


r Fabulo viridi objicicndo in prafepus, 
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years old to iixty cows. Some have a lefs 
greater number ; for fome have only two bulls 
to feventy cows. One man makes his herd con- 

t 

lift of a number different from that of another. 
Some think that a moderate herd of a hundred, 
as I do. Atticus has a hundred and twenty, and 
fo has Lucienus. Thus faid he. 

VI. But Murius fays, who had returned with 
Lucienus, while Yaccius was fpeaking, I will 
fpeak on the fubje& of affcs, for I am of Reate, 
where the beft and the largeft are bred, from 
which breed I have raifed young ones, and I have 
fometimes fold them to the inhabitants of Arca¬ 
dia. He therefore, who wiflies to have a good 
herd of affes, muff firft fee that he takes the males 
and females of a good age, that they may pro¬ 
pagate as long as may be: they muff be ffrong, 

handfome in every part, the body large ; they 

% 

muff be from a good breed, from the places 
where the beft are bred, which the inhabitants of 
Peloponnefus do, when they purchafe them they 
breed from, in Arcadia. The moft eligible in 
Italy are from the country about Reate. For if 
the beft s Muraenae are on the coaft of Sicily, and 
the beft 1 Ellops at Rhodes, thefe filh are not ex- 

s Thefe were the mu ran a:jlutce of Sicily. 

1 This is the Greek name of this filh. 

Et pretiofus Helops noftris incognitus undis. Ov'nl. 

a<ftly 
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a&ly the fame in every part of the ocean. There 
are two kinds of affes, one wild, which are called 

Onagri, of which there are many herds in Phry¬ 
gia and Lycaonia ; the other is tame, as all thofe 
of Italy are. The wild als is fit for breeding, for 
he is eafily tamed from a wild Irate, and he never 
becomes wild, when he is tamed. The male and 
female are to be chofen with difcernment, for 
the progeny bears a refemblance to its parentage. 
In dealing they are purchafed like other cattle, 
and they change their maftcr by delivery, and it is 
ufual to refer to foundnefs and blemifh. They 

are properly fed with corn and the bran of barley. 
They are admitted before the fummer folltice, 
that they may foal at the fame time the enfuing 
year, for they produce their young in the twelfth 

month. They do not work them when in the Itate 
of impregnation, for the fetus is injured by hard 
labour. They do not afford the male much ccffa- 
tion from work, for he does not improve by this 
indulgence from labour. In feeding they com¬ 
monly obferve the fame rules as they do in regard 
to horfes. They do not remove the young from 
his dam a year after he is foaled; they l'uffer him 
to be with her in the night the next year; and they 
have him muzzled: they break him in the third 
year for fuch purpofes as any one wifhes to ufc 
the beaft. What remains relates to number, of 

which there are no herds, unlefs of them which 

m 4 carry 
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carry burdens; for moft of them are brought to 
the mill, or they are ufed in Agriculture, where 
any thing is to be carried, or even for ploughing, 
where the land is light, as in Campania. The 
herds generally belong to merchants, who carry 
oil or wine, or corn, or any thing elfe, on the 
backs of afles from the country round Brundu- 
fium or Apulia to the fea-fide. 

VII. Lucienus lays, u I am alfo coming, that 
the fubjeft relating to horfes may have its courfe. 
I have one ftallion to ten mares, as Atticus: 
though it is faid that Q. Equiculus, a perfon of 
the greateft fortitude, whofe father was a military 
man, ufed to have an equal number of horfes 

and mares. Perfons, who wifli to have ftuds of 
horfes and marcs, as fome have in Peloponnefus 
and Apulia, muft firft confider the age, which is 
prefcribed. You muft fee that the mares are not 
lefs than three years old, nor more than ten. 

The age of horfes, as well as that of other animals, 
which have not cloven feet, and even that of 
animals which have cloven feet, is known; be* 
caufe a horfe of the age of thirty months is faid 
to lhed his two middle teeth, the two fuperior 


u Ego quoquc adveniens aperiam carccres, et equos emittere 
incipiam. Literally, I alfo coming will open the goal kc. 
Carccres here fignify the places where the horfes were confined 
before they ftarted. 
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and two inferior teeth; at the beginning of the 
fourth year they fhed the teeth neareft them, 
which they had loft, and the teeth called x Coin- 
mellares begin to grow ; at the beginning of the 
fifth year they lofe the two canine teeth ; in the 
fixth year they grow again; in the feventh year 
they ufuallv have all the teeth replaced and com¬ 
plete. The age of horfes beyond that period can¬ 
not be afcertained ; except when the teeth be¬ 
come prominent and the eyebrows grey, and the 

parts under them are hollow; in that calc they 
fay that a horfe is fixteen years old. They mu ft 
be of a middle fize, neither too large nor too 
fmall. A mare muft have a wide rump and a 
belly that is capacious. The horfes which you 
may choofe to have for admiftion muft have the 
body large, they muft be handfome, all the parts 
of the body muft have due proportion. It may 
be conje&ured what kind of a horfe a colt will 
make, if he has not a large head, nor ill formed 
limbs, if lie lias black eyes, capacious noftrils, 
pliant ears, a mane that is wide, thick, of a dun 
colour, curled, the hair being rather fine, bent 
to the right fide of the neck, a breaft wide and 
full, a good fhoulder, a belly of a moderate fize, 
the loins compact, the back part of the fhoulder 
wide, the fpine broad, not prominent, the tail 


* So called becaufc they bore Tome refemblance to a fmall 
lar. 
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large and rather curled, the legs even and equal, 
round knees, not large nor bent inwardly, a folid 
hoof: let the veins be diftindt, which may be of 
fome import, becaufe one of this kind is a good 
fubjeft for medical aid, when he is ailing. It is 
proper to know from what race they are, for there 
are many kinds, and they are diftinguifhed from 
their countries; in Greece the Thcfialian horfes 

are famous, and thofe of Apulia and Rofea are 
celebrated. The ttgns of future merit are thefe ; 
if the animal contends for the fuperiority in run¬ 
ning, or in any other thing; if, when they arc 
to pafs through a river, he goes among the fi rtt, 
and does not look toward the others. 

The buying of horfes is commonly like pur- 
chaling oxen and afles, becaufe they change their * 
matter in the fame manner, as it is preferibed in 

the laws of Manilius. Horfes are beft fed in paf- 

ture grounds, or on hay in ftables and under 
cover. When the mares foal, water with fome 
barley in it is to be given them twice a day. 

The beginning of admiflion mutt be from the 
vernal equinox to the fummer folftice, that they 
may foal in due feafon ; for they fay that they 
foal on the tenth day in the twelfth month. 
The colts, that are foaled after that period, are 

generally bad and ufelefs. When the feafon 
comes, the groom mutt admit them twice a day, 
in the morning and evening. The perfon, who 

attends, 
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attends, is thus called: for the mares being tied 

are more fpeedily admitted by his aid, and the 
horfes are better managed. The mares indicate 
when they are fatisfied, becaufe they defend 
themfelves. If the horfe is faftidious, they pound 
a fquill with water to the confiftence of honey, 
they mb the mare with it; they then apply it to 
the noftrils of the horfe. Although this feems 
hardly credible, it is to be tranfmitted as matter 
of record, that, y when a horfe could not be in¬ 
duced to cover his dam, and when the groom 
had brought him with his head covered and 
compelled him to do it, when he uncovered the 
horfe’s eyes, he attacked and killed him. When 
mares are in foal, you muft lee that they do not 
' labour too ftrenuoufly, and that they do not re¬ 
main in cold fituations, becaufe the cold is pe¬ 
culiarly hurtful to them in that condition. You 
muft therefore keep the floor in the ftables free 
from moifture, you muft have tiie doors and win- 
dows fhut, and you muft fix long poles from the 
manger between each mare, which may feparate 
them, that they may not be able to fight. You 
muft neither cram a mare in foal nor ftarve her. 
Perfons, who admit every other year, have more 
lafting horfes and better colts; and thus as the 


y See Tliny vlii, 42 : and Ariftoile’s Hiliory of Animal?, 
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corn grounds called Rejiibiles are more exhaufted ; 
fo are the mares, which breed every year. Ten 
days after foaling, the colts are to be driven to 
pafture with their dams. You muft take care 
that the dung may not injure the hoofs of the 
colts. The colts being five months old, when they 
are brought into the liable, you muft give them 
barley meal with the bran, and any thing elfe, 
which they will cheerfully eat. When they are 
a twelvemonth old, you give them barley and 
bran, as long as they luck; nor are they to be 
weaned before they are two years old; and when 
they (land with their dams, they muft be gently 
handled, that they may not be fhy, when they are 
weaned ; and for the fame reafon you muft hang 
up the bridles, that the colts may -be accuftomed 
to fee them, and toliear the found of them when 
they are moved. When they are accuftomed to 
be moderately gentle, you muft fet a boy on 
them twice or thrice on his belly, afterward in a 
fitting pofture. This muft be done, when the 
colt is three years old; for then he will begin to 
grow very much and to be ftrong. Some fay 
that a colt may be broke in after a year and fix 
months; but it will be better after three years, 
from whichtimeMongcorn is ufed to be given him, 
for this is very necefiary for horfes to purge them, 
which muft be done during ten days, nor muft 
you fuffer him to tafte any other food. From the 

eleventh 
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eleventh day to the fourteenth, barley mu ft be 
given him, and a little addition muft be made to 
it every day : what you give him on the four¬ 
teenth day you muft allow him during the ten 
days following; from that time he muft be mo¬ 
derately exercifed, and when he fweats, he muft 
be rubbed with oil. If it is cold weather, 2 the 
ftable muft be kept warm. 

As fome horfes are calculated for military fer- 
vice, others for carrying burdens, others for ad- 
miffion, others for the courfc, they are not to be 
examined and procured with the fame properties: 
therefore the military man choofes and rears and 
trains one kind, the charioteer and riding-mafter 
another, and the perfon, that willies to have 
horfes for carrying burdens, does not choofe them, 
as if they were for the faddle or for hunting. In 
regard to military fervice, they wilh to have them 
fpirited for the camp; they, on the contrary, rather 
have them quiet for the road ; on which account 
thefe horfes are caftrated; for having undergone 
this operation, and becaufc they are deprived of 
the power of propagating, they are called a Geld¬ 
ings ; as there are maiales among ftvine, and ca¬ 
pons among fowls. In relation to phylic, for the 
fymptoms of difeafes and the methods of cure are 

1 A fire was to be made in it. 

a It is fuppofed by the author that the Latin word cantenus 
was formed from the word car cnt. 
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numerous, the groom mull have them in writing. 
The dodlors in this department are with great 
propriety called Ippiatroi in Greece. 

VIII. While we were difcourling, a freedman 
comes from Menas, who fays that the b cakes are fi- 
nilhed, and the holy rite prepared; if they wilhed, 
they mightcomeand facrificefor themfelves. I fay, 
I will not fuffer you to go before you enter on the 
third part, concerning mules, dogs, and fhepherds. 
We mult have a Ihort difcourfe concerning thefe, 
lavs Murius, for Mules and Hinni are of two kinds 
and different, not from their own genuine breed; 
for a mule is the offspring of a mare and an afs; 
the Hinnus is, on the contrary, from a horfe and an 
afs. Both of them are ufeful, but neither of 
them breeds. They put a young afs under a 
mare, when it is foaled, by whofe milk it is 
reared; for they fay that milk is better than afs’s 
milk and than the milk of every other beaft. They 
feed the young afs with chaff, hay, and barley ; 
they alfo ferve the fuppolititious dam, that Hie 
may be able to afford the young afs a fufficiency 
of milk; he being thus reared, may be admitted 
the third year, nor does he defpile the mare, on 
account of former habits. If you admit him 

{) It appears from this paflfage that the cake called Tibum 
was ufed at facrifice. Mol a was what was moil commonly 
uled, from which the term immolarc was formed. 
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younger, he foon gets old, and his offspring is 
lefs valuable. Perfons, who have not an afs, 
which they have brought up under a mare, and 
who wifh to have an afs for admillion, choofe the 
largeft and the handfomcft from a herd, and 
which comes from a good breed, the Arcadian, as 
the ancients faid; as we have experienced, from 
the Reatine breed, where fomc afles for admifiion 
have been fold for three and four hundred thou- 

land fefterces. 

We buy them in the fame manner as horfes, 

v * 

and we ftipulate in buying, and we do the fame 
as is preferibed in pure haling horfes. We feed 
them chiefly with hay and barley, and we do this 
more profufely before admiflicn, that we may 
make the animal fufficiently ftrong. We take care 
that the c under grooms may admit them in the 
fame feafon, in which horfes are admitted. When 

a mare has produced a male or female colt, we 
rear it. If they are foaled in fenny and dirty ii- 
tuations, their hoofs are foft; if they are driven 
to the mountains in the fummer, which is done 
about Reatc, the hoofs become very firm. In ' 

railing a herd of mules, their age and form are to 
be examined, in the one cafe, that they may be able 
to carry burdens, in the other, that they may be 
handfome in appearance; for, thefe qualities 


c Per perorigas euramus &rc. P crating a meant an under 
charioteer. 
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being tmited, all vehicles are drawn along the 
public roads. You might prove this on my au¬ 
thority, fays he, if you had not a ftud of mares, 
and if you had not fold herds of mules. What is 
called a Hinnus is from a horfe and an afs, lefs 
than an afs in the body, commonly of a brighter 

colour, his ears like the ears of a horfe, the mane 
and tail like the horfe’s mane and tail. He is 
likewife in the belly of the dam twelve months. 
They bring them up and feed them like young 

horles, and they know their age from their teeth. 

IX. Atticus fays, what remains relates to dogs, 
which more particularly belong to us, who feed 
the woolly flock: for the dog is the guardian of 

this kind of cattle, becaufe they want him to de¬ 
fend them; in which clafs are lheep principally, 
then goats; for the wolf is apt to lay hold of 
them, to which we oppofe the dog to protedl 
them. Some of the fwinifh breed can vindicate 
themfelves, as fwine, boars, the maiales d , fows; 
for thefe bear lbrne afflnity to the wild boars, 
which often kill dogs in the woods. What fliall 
I fay concerning the herd, when I know that a 
herd of mules was feeding, and when the wolf 
came to them, the mules flocked round him, and 
deftroyed him: and bulls are wont to make a 

d Pigs, which have been cut. 
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ftand againft wolves, and to drive them away 

with their horns ? 

* • 

Becaufe there are two kinds of clogs, one for 

m » / 

hunting, which belongs to fierce and favage 
beafts; the other is procured for the fake of pro- 

tedtion, and belongs to the ihcpherd, I will fpealc 

pn the fubjcdt with a view to its divifion into 

nine parts. They are firfi: to be procured of a 
proper age, becaufe whelps and old dogs arc 
. neither a defence to themfelves nor to the fheep, 
and they fometimes are a prey to wild beafts. 
They ought to be handfome in their appearance, 
of large fize, they ought, to have blackilh or grey 
eyes, well formed noftrils, dark coloured or red 
lips, the upper lip neither turned upward nor 
yet hanging down, the lower jaw compaft, and 

having .two teeth a little prominent in the right 

« * 

and left fide, the upper teetli being rather ftraight 
than bent, which ought to be fharp and covered 
with the lip, large heads and ears, the latter pli¬ 
ant, a thick neck, the fpaces between the joints 
long, ftraight legs, inclining rather toward the 
infide than toward the outlide, large and high 
’feet, which tread firmly when the dog walks, the 
toes diftindl, hard and incurvated nails, the bot¬ 
tom of the foot not too hard, but rather flexible 
• « 

and foft, and the back part of the body compact, 
the fpine neither prominent nor crooked, a thick 
tail, a deep voice, a large mouth. The beft colour 

IN¬ 
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is white, becaufe it is more difcernible in die 
dark. They alfo wiih the females to have a good 
udder, the teats being equal. You mull alfo ex¬ 
amine that they are of a good breed; and they 
are diftinguilhed by their countries, as the Lace¬ 
daemonian, the Epirotic, the Sallentine breed. 
You muft fee that you do not buy your dogs 
from hunters or butchers, becaufe thefe are too 
lazy to follow the cattle ; the others, if they fee 
a hare or a flag, will follow that rather than the 
fheep. A bitch bought from a Ihepherd is more 
eligible, which lias been ufed to follow the fheepj 
or one, which has not been habituated to any 
thing; for a dog eafily acquires any habit, and 
that is Itronger, which attaches him to the fhep- 
herd, than to the fheep. P. Aufidius Pontianus 
of Amiternum, when he had bought flocks of 
fheep in the remoteft parts of Umbria, to which 
the dogs had come without the fliepherds, who 
were to convey them to the paftures of Meta- 
pontum and town of Heraclea; when they, who 
brought them to the place, returned home, the 
dogs, from their attachment to the men, although 
there was a diflance of many days journey, found 
themfelves food in the fields, and returned to the 
fhepherds in Umbria in a few days: nor had any 
of the fliepherds done what Saferna prefcribed in 
his book on Agriculture, that the dogs might 
follow them. It is of the firfl: import that your 

dogs 
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dogs fhould be of the fame breed, becaufe when 
they are of the fame breed, they afford the fureft 
prote&ion. 

What follows relates to purchafing. The ani¬ 
mal becomes the property of another, when it is 
delivered from the firft to the fecond proprietor. 
The fame ftipulations take place in relation to 
foundnefs and blemifh as are made in rclpcft of 
cattle, unlefs this ceremony is avoided. Some fet 
a price on each dog; others agree that the whelps 
fliall follow the dam; others, that two whelps 
fhall go for one dog, as it is ufual for two lambs 
to be reckoned for one fheep. Moft perfons like 
to have dogs, which have been accuftomed to be 
together. The food of a dog has greater refem- 
blance to what human creatures eat, than what is 
given to beafts, for he is fed from the kitchen. 

You muft take care that they have vidtuals, for 
hunger prompts them to go in queft of food, if it 
is not given them; and they will take it from the 
flock. Some think that they will go to fuch 
lengths as to give an air of truth to the fable 
concerning Adheon, that they may be likely to 
fall on their mafter. You muft alfo give them 
barley-bread with milk; for being accuftomed 
to this food, they do not eafily leave the flock. 
They do not fuffer them to eat the flefh of a 
dead fheep, left, when ufed to the flavour, they 
may not have the power to abftain. They alfo 

n 2 give 
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give them broth made of bones, and the bones 
themfelves, when bruifed, for they are faid to 
make their teeth more firm and the mouth more 
expanded; befides, their jaws are exercifed with 
more energy, and they become more fierce on 
account of the tafte of the marrow. They ac~ 
cuftom them to take their food by day, where 
the fiock is fed; in the evening, where it is 
houfed. In relation to breeding: they begin to 
admit them at the beginning of fpring, for they 
are then faid to feel the impulfe of warmth: 
when they are thus admitted, they whelp about 
the fummer folftice, for they are with young 
three months. You are to give them barley ra¬ 
ther than wheat bread; for it is more nourilliing 
to them, and they give more milk. In relation 
to rearing: if there are many whelps, you mu ft 
feledt them, which you may with to keep, and 
you mud difpofc of the reft: the fewer you have 
left, the better they are fed on account of the co¬ 
pious proportion of milk. They are littered with 
draw, or any other thing; becaufe they are more 
eafilv raifed, when they are well littered. They 
begin to fee in twenty days. They are not 
weaned from the dam tiie firft two months after 
•pupping, but they withdraw them gradually. 
They bring them together and irritate them to 
fight, that they may become more fierce; nor do 
they fuffer them to be worried, whereby they 

may 
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hiay become more inaftive. They like wife ac- 

cuftom them to be tied, firft with light chains, 

which if they try to gnaw, that they may not ufe 
themfclves to do it, they are wont to deter them 
with ftripes. Their kennels are to be littered in. 
rainy weather with leaves or grafs, for two rea- 
fons, that they may not be dirty, nor catch cold. 
Some cut them, bccaufe they think they are lefs 
apt to leave the flock: fome do not, becaufe they 
believe they become lefs fierce. Some. rub 
their ears and between their toes with almonds 
pounded in water; becaufe flies and' tikes and 
fleas are tiled to torment them, if you do not 
make ufe of this compofitioh. That they may 

not be wounded by other beafts, they wear a 
collar, which is called Helium; that is a belt • 
made of ftrong leather, fet with fmall nails, the ex¬ 
tremities of which are covered with foft leather, 
that the hardnefs of the iron may not hurt their 
necks. If a wolf, or any other beaft, is wounded 
by tliefe, it makes other dogs, that have not the 
Collar, remain fecure. The number of dogs is 
tifually procured in proportion to the lize of the 
flock ; they commonly think that well propor¬ 
tioned to have one dog to follow each fhepherd: 
others have eftablifhed a different mode in re¬ 
gard to number. But if the country abounds 
with beafts of prey, there ought to be more 
dogs, which, may accompany the fhepherds along 

2f 3 wild 
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wild and long pdths to the fummer and winter 

lays. Two are fufficient on the farm for the vil- 

* 

latic flock, a dog and a bitch : for then they are 
more affiduous, becaufe the dog becomes fiercer; 
and if one is ailing, the flock will not be without 
a dog. When Atticus was confidering whether 
any thing had efcaped him: I fay, this filence 
calls for another to undertake his part. 

X. What remains in this part relates to the 
number and kind of lhepherds to be procured. 
Coflinius fays, that older men are to be procured 
for the herd, and boys for the flock, and fuch as 
are ftronger than both of thefe* who may have a 
more laborious talk in feeding than them, who re¬ 
turn to the villa on the farm every day. Thus you 

may fee young men, and them generally armed, 
in the woodlands; when not only boys, but girls 
feed the cattld on the farm. You muft compel 
them, who feed, todepafture in common all day; 
on the contrary, every one muft be with his own 
flock during the night. .They muft all be under 
one mafter of the herd: he muft be older and 
more experienced than the others; becaufe they 

obey with a more even mind them who excel in 
age and knowledge: but the perfon muft be only 
fo far fuperior in years, that he may not be the lefs 
able to fuftain fatigue on account of old age; for 
neither old men nor boys eafily bear the difficulty 

of 
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of the paths, and the height and roughnefs of 
the mountains, which they muft bear, who fol- 

4 

low the cattle, efpecially the herd and goats, 

which are fo much delighted in feeding in woods 

■ * % 

and on rocks. The eligible qualities of thefe men 

ft 

are ftrength, fwiftnefs, activity, fpeed, who may 
not only be able to follow the cattle, but alfo de¬ 
fend them from beafts of prey and robbers, who 

♦ 

may be able to lift burdens, to run, to throw the 

% 

dart. Every country is not calculated for this 
bufinefs; e neithcr the Bafculus nor the inhabitant 

w 

of Andulafia is fit for it: the Gauls are the bed: 
adapted, efpecially for the herd. In buying, fix 
things commonly conftitute a lawful proprietor: 
if he came by juft inheritance: if he received 
him, as he ought, from a proprietor according -to 
the civil law : or, if he legally quitted his matter 
at the time lie ought: or, if he, received him ac¬ 
cording to cuftom : or, if he bought him accord¬ 
ing to due form: or, if lie was publicly fold 
among the property, or in the diftribution of the 
goods of fome perfon. In purchasing thefe, the 
property ufually follows; or, if any exception is 
made, the ftipulation fays that he is found, free 
from imputations of theft and from blemifh. If 
the title is not warranted, double the value is 


* 

• Neque Bafculus neque Turdulus] idonei. Bafculus means 
an inhabitant of Granada, the other of Andalulsa. 
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prom i fed: or, fingle coil, if it is fo agreed. 
The£ ought to have their meals feparately in the 

day-time ; their fupper in the evening is com- 

* | € > 

mon, when they are under one matter. The 

, * * r 

matter mutt provide that all the implements may 
follow, which are necefiary for the cattle and the 
fliepherds, efpecially fuch as belong to die men’s 
v'nttuals, and to the cattle’s medicine ; for which 

t « 

purpofe the matters have beafts of burden ; fome 
have mares, others any other beaft that may be 
able to carry a burden on his back. In relation to 
the breeding of fhepherds, who always remain on 

the farm, it is eafy for them to have a maid fervant 

in the villa; nor has this paftoral Venus any ambi¬ 
tion beyond this. But in refpeett of them, who are 
in the woodlands and in fuch wild lituations, and 
not in the villa, but who avoid the rain in tem¬ 
porary lints, mafty think it ufeful to let thefe 
have women, who may follow the flock, and get 
the fhepherds viftuals, and to make them more 
affiduous: but thefe women mutt be ttrong; not 
filthy creatures, which do not yield to men in. 

t 

drudgery in many countries, as you may fee in 

Illyricuni; becaufe they can feed the cattle, or 

carry wood for fuel, and drefs the fhepherds’ 
victuals, or take care of the houfehold imple¬ 
ments. In relation to nurfing, I fay this, that the 

fame women are commonly nurfes and mothers. 

♦ 

Tremcllius at the fame time looks at me, and fays, 

I have 


/ 
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t fiave heard you fay, when you came to Llbur- 
nia, that you faw the mothers carrying wood and 
their children at the fame time, fome one Child* 

others two; who might fliew that our bleeding 

women, who lie fome days in f beds of ftate, are 
not fo brilk and eftimable. To whom I reply, 
certainly, for I have alfo feen this in Illyricum: 
a wofnan with child, when the time of lying-in 
has arrived, hath frequently gone from her work 
a lhort time, and hath brought back the child, 
which you might not think fhe had produced, 
but accidentally found ; and this too among wo¬ 
men, whom they call g virgins there, about twenty- 
years of age, to whom cuftom has not denied the 
liberty of granting favours to any perfons they 
may wifli before marriage, and of walking about 
without an attendant, and even of having children. 
Such things as belong to the health of the men. 
and cattle, the matter of the herd mutt have in 
writing, that they may be cured without the aid 
of a dotttor: but he is not qualified for lus fitu- 

ation without fome degree of learning, for he 
cannot defpatch the bufinefs of the matter of the 
herd without it. In relation to the number of 
Ihepherds, fome make it greater, others lefs. I 


f In netted curtains, according to the original 
8 In the unqualified fignification of the word w+go, which 
was formed from the obfolete Latin word vira. 
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have one for eighty h fheep with eoarfe wool *, 
Atticus has one to a hundred. In large flocks of 

flieep, which fome make to confift of fome thou- 

fands, they can more eaflly take from the num¬ 
ber of the ihepherds, than from lefs flocks, as 
thofe of Atticus and mine : mine confift of feven 

hundred, you had eight hundred, I think. We 
have a tenth part of the number of rams. 

1 There are two men allowed to attend fifty 
marcs. Each of thefc fhould have a mare for rid¬ 
ing in thofe countries, in which they are wont 
to drive them to ftables, as it is frequently done 
in Apulia and Lucania. 

XI* As we have flniflied what we promifed, 
let us go on, fays he. I fay, if you add, what has 
been propofed, which relates to the extraordinary 
profit of the flock, which is concerning milk, 
theefe, and fliearing. For milk is the moft nu¬ 
tritious of every liquid fubftance, which we de¬ 
fire for our fuftenance ; firfl: flieep’s milk, then 
that of the goat: but that, which is of the moft 

cleanfing quality, is mare’s milk, then afs’s milk, 
then cow’s milk, afterwards goat’s milk. But 
there are fome difiin&ions in refpedt of this, 

Thefe wefe called eves hirtez, In contradiftin&ion to th tpeU 

litce. 

1 This looks as if it was interpolated i probably from the 
latter part of the feventh feflion. 


from 
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from die feed, the nature of the beafts, and from 
the milking. From the feed, which is on barley 

and ftra\\ r j and on fodder, which is altogether 

dry and hard. That is the belt purifier, which 
is from green pafture, and which is produced * 
from beafts, which have fed on herbs, which 
when adminiftered ufually purge us. From the 
nature of the beafts, becaufe milk is better from 

them which are healthy, and from them which 

are not old, than from them, which are other wife. 
From the milking; that is the bell, which is 
neither taken a long time, nor yet immediately 
after calving. The cheefe of the- moft nutritious 

O 

quality is what is made of cow’s milk, and when 
eaten it does not digeft very rapidly. Cheefe 

made of fheep’s milk comes next. What is made 
of goat’s milk is the leaft nutritious, and it di- 
gefts very rapidly. There is likewife a difference 
whether cheele is foft and frefh, or dry and old. 
When it is foft, it is faid to be more nutritious, 
but it foon digeits; old and dry cheefe is faid to 
have the oppofite qualities. They begin to make 
cheefe from the k vernal riling of the Vergiliae, to 
the fummer Vergiliae. They milk in the fpring in 
the morning, to make cheefe; in other feafons, at 
noon; although, on account of fituation and dif¬ 
ference of fodder, it is not the fame in every 


fc The twenty-fecond of April. 


country. 
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country. To two 1 Cough of rmlk they put m d cer¬ 
tain quantity of rennet, that it may coagulate; 

* 

that of fuperior quality comes from the ftomach 
of a hare; and that, which comes from the fto- 
mach of a kid, is better than what comes from a 
lamb. Some fubftitute the juice of the fig-tree 
and vinegar for rennet: fome likewife make ufe 

O 

of what fome of the Greeks call n Op os, what 
others call Dakruon. I fay, there is no doubt but 
that a fig-tree was planted near the temple of the 
goddefs Rumia by the fhepherds; for they ufu- 
ally facrifice with milk there, inftead of wine and 
fucking beafts; for the teats of animals were 
called Ruma, as it has been already mentioned. 
They make ufe of fait, and the foflile is better 
than marine fait. In regard to the fhearing of 
Iheep, I firft confider before I begin, whether 
they have the mange or wounds, that, if it is ne- 
ceflary, they may be cured before they are fliorn. 
The feafon for fhearing is between the vernal 

equinox and the fummer folflice, when the fheep 

% 

begin to fweat, from which circumftance the new 
Ihorn wool is called Sued da. They mb the 
Lew fliorn fheep with wine and oil the fame day; 
fome mix white wax and lard with them: and if 

1 A Congms held feven pints 4.94a cubic inches. 

The Latin Cays of the fize of an olive. 

n Milky juice of the wild tig-tree. 

a fheep 
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0 a Hiccup is covered, they anoint the Ikin inter¬ 


nally with the fame compofition, and they cover 
the animal again. If any has received a wound 
in {hearing, they fmear the place with tar. They 
{hear the {Keep, which have coarfe wool, about 
r barley harveft ; in fome places before the hay 

harveft. Some {hear their flieep twice a year, as 
in the neareft parts of Spain, and they do it every 
half year. They bellow double the trouble, be¬ 
caufe they think they have more wool by thefe 

means: and for this reafon fome mow their mea¬ 
dows twice.- The more indullrious ufually fliear 
their iheep on mats, that none of the wool may 
be walled. Fair weather is taken for this pur- 


pofe, and they generally do it from the ‘i fourth 
to the tenth hour ; becaufe the wool fhorn during 
the heat of the day is fofter on account of the 
natural moillure, and it is more ponderous, and 

of a better colour. Some call the wool that is 

* 

{horn and rolled r by one name, fome by an¬ 
other ; from which exprdhon it is evident, that 
the mode of plucking the wool is anterior to 
{hearing. They alfo, who now pluck their Iheep, 
make them faft three days before, becaufe they 
retain their wool with lefs power in a languid 


0 This was the ov/s pdlltj, 

P The end of June, or beginning of July. 

* From ten to two o’clock. 

1 Some called the fleeces ! vdkra } fome vdumina . 

ftatc. 
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ilate. They fay that fhearers firft came from S 
cily into Italy, after the year four hundred and 

fifty four, as it is recorded in writing in a public 

place of Ardea, and it is faid that P. Ticinius 

Menas introduced them. The ancient ftatues 
prove there were no 5 barbers in former days, be- 
caufe moft of them reprefent the hair and a long 
beard. Coffinius fays, as the fheep fupplies us 
with wool to clothe us, the goat beftows its hair 
for nautical ufe, and for military fervice, and for 
the artificer’s ufe. Some nations aie clothed with 
the ikins of thefe beads, as in Getulia and Sar¬ 
dinia; the ufe of which alfo appears to have 
been known among the ancient Greeks, becaufe 
the old men in their tragedies are called by a 
name, which has an allufion to this; and in their 
comedies, they, who are employed in rural la¬ 
bour, bear teflimony to this, as the young man in 
Caecilius, and the old man in the Self Tormentor 
of Terence. They are thorn in a great part of 
Phrygia, for they have very ftrong hair, from 

which the * Cilicia , and other things of that kind, 

are ufually made : but they fay that thefe things 
acquired this appellation, becaufe this kind of 
fhearing was firft praftifed in Cilicia. They faid 
this, nor did Coffinius diffient from them ; and a 

5 Tonjotcs make this a pun in the original. 

* Garments made of goats’ hair, worn by foldiers and 
jailors. 

freed- 
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freedman of Vitulus coming at the inftant from 
the gardens to the city, turns to us and fays, I 

went to your houfe to requeft that you would 

not make this feftival ihort, and that you would 

come fpeedily. I and Scrofa go into the gardens 
to Vitulus: fome of the others go home, fome to 
Menas. 


M. TERENv 



M. TERENTIUS VARRO 


CONCERNING 

AGRICULTURE. 


BOOK IIL 
CHAP. I. 

As there are two kinds of life handed down 
to us, the ruftic and the city life, there is no 
doubt, Q. Pinnius, but that thefe are different 
not only in regard to lituation, but that they 

have a diftinft origin in refpedt of time; for the 

ruftic life is much more ancient, becaufe there 
was a period, when men tilled the ground, and 
when a city had no exiftence; for the moft an¬ 
cient town in Greece is faid to be Boeotian Thebes, 
which the great Ogyges built; in the Roman 
territory, Rome, which Romulus built; and it 
may be faid at this time, not when Ennius wrote, 
there are feven hundred years, more or lefs, ftnee 
the celebrated city of Rome was built tinder di¬ 
vine aufpices. Thebes, which was built before 
the deluge in the time of Ogyges, is about two 

o thoufand 
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thoufend one hundred years old, which period, \( 
you refer to the beginning, when the ground be¬ 
gan to be tilled, and when men dwelt in cottages 
and huts , 1 when they had yet no knowledge of 
archite&ure, perfons, who tilled the ground, are 
anterior to the inhabitants of cities an incalcu¬ 
lable number of years: nor is it to be wondered 

# 

at, becaufe divine nature bellowed the foil, hu¬ 
man contrivance built cities. As the arts are 
faid to be found out in Greece in. a thoufand 
years, the ground was not long before it expe¬ 
rienced the benefit of cultivation. The cultiva¬ 
tion of the foil is not only of greater antiquity, 
but it is likewife of greater utility; therefore our 
anceftors rationally ferit the inhabitants of the 
city into the country, becaufe they were main¬ 
tained by the Roman peafants in time of peace, 

and they were protected by them in time of war. 
And they, not without reafon, called -die earth 
Mother and Ceres; and they thought the perfons, 
who cultivated it, led a pious and ufeful life, and 
that they alone defeended from the family of 
Saturn; and this feems agreeable to reafon, be¬ 
caufe the facred rites of Ceres are called, by way 
of eminence, the rites of Initiation: and the name 
of Thebes alfo indicates the antiquity of agricul¬ 
ture, becaufe the name was given it from its fi- 


* Literally, iu»r did they know what a wall or a door was. 

tuation, 
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tuation, hot from its founder ; for in the old lan¬ 
guage* and in Greece, the Boeotians call hills by 
this name, without afpiration; and among the Sa¬ 
bines, who came originally from Greece^ they 
call them fo now, a veftige of which remains in 

the country of the Sabines on the Via Solaria, 

not far from Reate, where a ground on an emi¬ 
nence is called by this appellation* Agriculture 
in its infancy was quite indifcrimiriate on accoliht 
of its poverty; for perfons defcended from fliep- 
lierds planted and fed cattle in the fame ground ; 
when they afterward increafed, they made a dif- 
tin&ion, and fome were called Agriculturifts-, 
and fome Shepherds; which iaft are of twokinds3 

although not lufficiently diftinguilhed by any 
body; for feeding things about the villa is oiie 
thing, pafturage in the field is another: this is 

well known and reputable, and it has a peculiar 
name, and it makes the farmers very wealthy, 
and on this account they rent or purchafe wood- 

0 

lands; The firft of thefe, which belongs to the 
villa, which feems humble; when it was firft coh- 
he&ed with agriculture, is not well explained by 

any body, as far as I know; Thus when I con- 

fidered that there are three kinds of farming, 
which are eftablilhed for the fake of gain, one 


b Vocant collis Tebas. Some Imagine the place had its name 
from the (hip, which conveyed Cadmus to Greece, called “2TJ. 

o 1 relating 
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relating to agriculture* the other to live flock, 
the third to the villa department; I compofed 
three books, two of which I wrote, one to Fun- 
danias Uxor on the fubjedt of Agriculture; the 
fecond to Tyrannus concerning cattle; the third, 
which relates to the profits of the villa, I fend to 
you, which I feem to think to owe to you, as a 
neighbour and on the fcore of friendfhip. For 
as you have a villa admired for a finifhed inlide, 
and famous teflelated pavements, you might think 
it of little confequence, unlefs the walls were alfo 
rendered refpedlable on account of your learning. 
I have fent you thefe things, that it may be more 
admired for its real utility, as I was able to com- 
pofe them, recolledling the converfation which we 
had on the fubjedt of a perfedt villa; to illuftrate 
which, I will now begin. 

II. When I and Q. Axius, the fenator of our 
tribe, had given our votes in the comitia for 
iEdiles in the heat of the day, and we wifhed to 
be near the candidate, whom we favoured, when 
he returned home: he fays to me, until the fuf- 
frages are taken, let us fhelter ourfelves under 
the lhade of a public villa, rather than be thus 
incommoded. I fay, I do not only think that bad 

counfel is very pernicious to the confulter; but 
good counfel is to be efteemed ufeful to the per- 
fon who confults and who is confulted; and thus 


we 
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we go to the villa: there we find Appius Clau¬ 
dius the Augur fitting, that he might be at hand 
to be confulted, if occafion had required it. On 
Iiis left hand fat Cornelius Merula, defcended 

from a family of confular dignity, and Fircellius 
Pavo of Reate; on liis right hand fat Minutius 
Pica and M. Petronius Pafler. When we had ap¬ 
proached, Axius finding fays to Appius, do you 
receive us into your aviary, where you are fitting 
among your birds ? He replies, I receive you 
with particular pleafure, the tafte of whole birds 
is Hill on my palate, which you fet before me a 
few days fince in your Reatine villa, near the 

lake Velinus, when I was going on the bufinefs 
relating to the controverfy of the c Interamnates 
and the people of Reate. But, fays he, is not this 
villa, which our anceltors built, on a more frugal 
plan, and better than that elegant one of yours 
near Reate ? Where do you fee citron wood, or 
gold, or vermilion, or d Armenian pigment, or 
mofaic work, or teflelated pavement here, all 
which abound in your villa ? And this is com¬ 
mon to all the people, the other is appropriated 
to your ufe exclufively. This is for the accom¬ 
modation of citizens and all others, who come 
from the Campus Martius; the other is for the 


c They lived toward the north-weft of Reate. 
d A light coloured blue. 
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reception of horfes and affes : befides this is ufe* 
ful to carry on the bufinefs of the commonwealths 
where the foldiers may reft during the election 
of confuls, where they may difplay their arms, 
where the cenfors may admit the people during 
the cenfus. Yours, fays he, is ufeful at the ex¬ 
tremity of the Campus Martius; but is it npt more 
coftly in refpe& of ornaments, than thofe about 
Reate, as it is daubed with paintings, and not 

lefs crowded with ftatues ? But in relation to 

% 

mine, there is no veftige of Lyfippus or Antiphi- 
lus, although there may be many of a planter and 

of a fhepherd: and while my villa is not without 
an extendve farm, and that well cultivated ; this, 
of yours hath neither a field, nor an ox, nor a 
horfe belonging to it. What has this to be com¬ 
pared with the villa, which your grandfather and 
great grandfather had? for it neither fees the 
produce of the hay-harveft within its walls, nor 
the fruit of the vintage in its cellar, nor yet corn 

in its granary •, for this edifice, which is without 

the city, is no more a villa, than the habitations 

of them, who live on the outfide of the c Tiberine 

• 0 

gate, or in the ./Emilian buildings. Appius find¬ 
ing fays, as I am ignorant what a yilty means, I 
wifli you would inform me, that I may not ex- 


e This was near the Tiber. It has been in modern times 

• ♦ ♦ 4 

called Porta del Popoto, 


pofe 
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pofc myfelf by my want of knowledge, for I wife 
to purchafe a villa of M. Seius at Oftia. But if 
thofe edifices are not villa y wliich confine your 
afs, which you fhewed me, which was bought for 
forty thoufand fefterces, I am afraid left I pur- 
chafe a common dwelling of Seius, on the fhore. 
of Oftia, inftead of a villa; which edifice L. Me- 

rula prompted me to buy, when lie told me that 
he had feen no villa, with whicli he was more de¬ 
lighted, when lie was at his houfe fome days; 
nor had he feen any paintings, nor brazen nor 
marble ftatue there, but prefs vefTels for the vin¬ 
tage, or oil vats, or olive preffes. Axius looks at 

Merula, and fays, what is a villa then, if it hath 
neither ornaments from the city nor ruftic imple¬ 
ments ? To whom he replies, yours is no lefs a 
villa at the corner of Velinus, which you have in 
common with your afs, which neither a painter 
nor a piaifterer has feen, than one in llofea, 
which is elegantly finifhed with ftucco. When 

O j 

he had fignified with a nod, that was neverthelefs 
a villa, which was limply a ruftic one, as well as 

the city villa, and when he had alked what he 
could infer from tliefe things: What, fays he, 
if your farm in Rofea is to be proved, on ac¬ 
count of pafturage, becaufe cattle are fed and 

i 

houfed on it, to be properly called a villa ; this 
likewife ought to be called a villa, in which great 
profit is acquired from its flock: for what does 

04 it 
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it fignify, whether your profit arifes from iheep 
or from birds ? Or is the profit more pleafant, 
which arifes from cattle, from which bees are faid 
to have their origin, than from the bees which 
carry on their work near the villa ? Do you fell 
your boars railed in your villa for more money 
to the butcher, than Seius fells his wild boars to 
his dealer ? Axius fays, how can I have bees of 
inferior value in my Reatine villa, unlefs f Si¬ 
cilian honey is made on the farm of Seius, and 
Corfican honey in the country about Reate : and 
the reafoning refpe&ing the boars will be, that 
the maft, which is bought at one place, makes 
the animal fat, and that, which cofts nothing, 
makes it lean in the other fituation ? Appius fays, 
He has not denied that what Seius does may be 
done by you: I myfelf am convinced of that. 
For there are two kinds of pafturage; one is that 

in the field, by which cattle are reared; the 
other is the villa department, in which are com- 
prifed poultry, pigeons, and bees, and other things, 
which are ufually fed in the villa, concerning 
which Mago the Carthaginian, and Caflius Dio- 
nyfius, and others have left fome things in fepe- 
rate treatifes and promifcuoufly in writing, which 
Seius feems to have read; and fome receive 

{ Sicilian honey was eftcemed the beft, Corfican honey was 

% 

of the inferior kind. 


greater 
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greater profit from this deparment from one 
villa, than others do from the whole farm. Cer¬ 
tainly, fays Merida, for I have feen s there a great 

flock of geefe, poultry, pigeons, cranes, peacocks, 
dormice, fifh, wild boars, and other things of the 
venatic tribe ; from which, his h houfe-fteward, a 
freedman, who made his appearance to me, and 
who hofpitably received me in his patron’s ab- 
fence, told me he took more than fifty thoufand 
feflerces every year. I fay to Axius, ftruck with 
aftonifhment, you certainly know my aunt’s farm 
in the country of the Sabines, which is near the 
four and twentieth mile-ftone from Rome, on the 
Via Solaria . What then ? fays he. I ufually pafs 
the middle of the day there in the fummer, when 
I go from the city to Reate; or I lodge there in 
the winter on my return. The aviary, which be¬ 
longs to that villa, has produced to my know¬ 
ledge five thoufand thrufhes, at three 'Denarii 
apiece; fo that part alone produced lixty thou¬ 
fand feflerces that year ; twice as much as vour 

• * 

farm of two hundred acres at Reate yields. Sixty 
thoufand ! fays Axius. I lay fixty thoufand. But 
to come to this fum, there muft be a public en¬ 
tertainment or a triumph, as there was one then 

& In the villa of Seius. 

* Scriba Librarius. The feribe, who kept the accounts. 

1 Two {hillings and a penny farthing. 
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of Scipio Metellus; or there muft be k corpora-, 
tion fuppers, which being numerous, rai-fe the 
price of provifions moft enormoufly. You will 
probably expert this fum every year. I hope it 
will not confume your aviary : but in the pre- 
fent Hate of our morals, you may be feldom do 

t 

ceived ; for what year pafTes, in which you may 
not fee a public entertainment or a triumph, or 
corporation feafts, which being now innumerable 

raife provifions exorbitantly ? But, fays he, there 
are entertainments daily in Rome, in its prefent 
Rate of luxury. Did not L. Albutius, a man of 

excellent learning, as you know, whofe compofi- 

tions are in the ftyle of Lucilius, fay, that his 
farm in Alban urn was always exceeded by his 
villa in refpetfi of profit; for his farm made a 
return of ten thoufand, his villa of more than 
twenty thoufand fefierces ? If this perfon had 
built his villa near 1 the lea, in the fituation he 
wifhedj he faid he might be in the receipt of a 
hundred thoufand fefierces. Did not M. Cato, 
when he lately undertook the tuition of Lucullus, 
fell fifii from his ponds to the value of forty 
thoufand fefierces ? Axius fays. Receive me as a 
difciple, Merida, in the villa department. He 

k Collegiorum caense. Collegia were companies of the fame 
trade. 

1 The advantage anting from commerce and fifh was likely 
to be confiderablc in fuch a fituation. 
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fays, as foon as you promife me a fupper as en* 
trance money, I will begin. I do not decline en¬ 
tering on the talk to-day. Appius: I fuppofe as 
foon as the geefe and peacocks are dead. To 
whom he replies, what is the difference whether 
you eat birds that die a natural death, or fifh, 
which you never eat but when they are dead ? 
But I beg, fays he, teach me this branch of the 
villa department, and explain the importance and 

management of it, Merula, in a way that will not 
be tedious. 

III. Firft, fays he, the mafter muft underftand 

thofe things, which may be reared and fed in 
and about the villa, that they may be a profit 
and pleafure to him. There are three branches 
of this kind of knowledge refpedting aviaries, 
hare-warrens, fifh-ponds. I call them aviaries, in 
which all the birds are ufually fed within tlje 
walls of the villa. I wifh you to underftand by 
hare-warrens, not what our forefathers ftri&ly 
called by that name, where hares are ufually 
kept; but all inclofures, which are adjoining to 
the villa, and confine animals to be reared. I 
likewife call them fifli-ponds, which confine fifh 

in frefli or fait water near the villa. Each of 

thefe may be divided into two branches; for in 

the firft part are comprehended fuch animals as 
have their exiftence on land, as peacock?, turtle¬ 
doves, 
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doves, thrufhes. The other kind does not live 
on land only, but it likewife requires water, as 

geefe, teals, ducks. So the venatic kind has two 

branches; one, in which are comprehended the 
Wild boar, the wild goat, the hare ; the other 
alfo comprehends things, which belong to the 
villa, as bees, fnails, dormice. There are alfo- two 
forts of the aquatic race, becaufe they have fifh 
in frefh and in fait water. In relation to thefe 
fix parts, three kinds of fervants are to be pro¬ 
cured, game-keepers, hunters, fifhermen ; that 
you may, by their induflry, prote( 5 l your flock 
during the time of breeding, and then rear and 
fatten them, that they may come to market. 
Some things are to be taken without the aid of a 
game-keeper, or a hunter, or a fifherman, as dor¬ 
mice, fnails, poultry. The rearing of thefe things 
in the villa was firfl eflablifhed: for not only 
the Roman Augurs procured chickens for the 
aufpices, but heads of families in the country alfo 

raifed them. Secondly, fuch things, as are con¬ 
fined near the villa, were raifed, and bees, which 
at firft fheltered under the eaves of houfes, re- 
forted to their hives. Thirdly, frefh water fifh- 
ponds began to be made, and they were flocked 
with fifh taken out of rivers. There are two di- 
vifions of each of thefe three branches; one called 
fuperior, which primitive frugality eflablifhed; 
the other called inferior, which more modern 

luxury 
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luxury has introduced. For the primitive plan 
of our anceftors was to have two aviaries only ; 
a court on even ground, where poultry was fed, 
which produced eggs and chickens ; the other 
was a high tower on the upper part of the villa, 
in which pigeons were raifed. Aviaries have 
fince changed their name, 111 for they have a 
Greek appellation; and the luxurious palate of 
the proprietor hath provided that they may be 
on a more extenfive fcale than the ville formerly 
were, that they may flock them with thrufhes 
and peacocks. Thus in the divilion relating to 
the hare-warren, your- father, Axius, never faw 
any thing but a leveret from the efforts of las 
huntfman : for that inclofure was not large at 
that time, while they now encompafs many acres 
with flone walls, that they may have plenty of 
wild boars and wild goats. lie fays to me, were 
there not many boars in the warren, when you 
boughi yourTufculan farm from M. Pifo ? With 
regard to the third part; who had any fifli- 
ponds, but what were of frefli water, where they 
only kept fome n fquall and mullets ? What def- 
picable poetafler is there now, who docs not fay 
that it is of little confequence to him, whether 


m Ornithones. 

° In my old copy of Varro, this is written Scan. 


he 
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be has his pond ftocked with fuch fifh as thefe 
or with frogs ? Did not Philippus, when he had 
ttimed to the houfe of Immidius, and he had fet 
before him a beautiful lupus from his river, and 
when he had tailed it and fpit it out, fay, may I 
die if I did not think it was a filh ? Thus, I fay, 
our age has enlarged its hare-warrens, and brought 
its iifh-ponds to the fea, and has allured the falt^ 
water tribe into them. Is it ndt on this account 
perfons have the names of 0 Sergius Orata, and 
p Licinius Mu ran a ? Who is there that has not 
heard of the famous filh-ponds of Philippus, of 
Hortenfius, and of the Luculli ? Tell me then, 
Axius, when you wifli me to begin. 

IV. He fays, 9 1 will not play a lofing game : 
that is, I will fpeak of the prefent times rather 
than of the pall; for greater profit is taken from 
peacocks than from common poultry; and I will 
not diffemble that I wilh to begin with the aviary. 


c He firft made oyftcr beds at Baise. Pliny lx. 52. 

p He invented ponds for many kinds of fifli. Pliny ix. 55. 

9 Ego vero, inquit, ut aiunt, poft prhlcipia in caftris. The 
cxpreflion, poft principia in caftris, implies fafety. The prin- 
cipia in the camp were the fuperior officers’ tents, where the 
ftandards of the legions were depofited, and where juftice was 
adminlftered. Itaque nullus in acie locus tutior quam poft 
principia, Livy viii. 8. 
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for thrufhes have added to the value of it, and 
the r fixty thoufand fefterces have made me 
glow with defire. Merula fays, there are two 
kinds of aviaries; one for pleafure, fuch as our 
Varro made near Cafinum, becaufe he has many 
friends; the other is for profit, of which fort 
falefmen and fome people in the city have places 
for confining tire birds, and they rent places m 
the country, efpecially among the Sabines, be¬ 
caufe thrufhes flock there very much on account 
of the nature of the country. Lucullus wilhed 
to have an aviary of another kind, but at the 
fame time having fome refemblance to the others, 
which he made at Tulculum; that lie might have 
the Triclinium under the fame roof with the 
aviary, where he might fup in ftyle, and where 
he might fee fome birds drefied and ferved up, 
and others flying about the windows; which they 
have found to be of little ufe; for the birds 
flying about the windows do not pleafe the eye 
fo much as the difagreeable fmell overpowers and 
offends the nofe. 

V. But as I think you prefer it, Axius, I will 
{peak concerning the aviary which they build for 
the fake of profit, in which thrufhes are raifed. 


r Mentioned In the fecond Chapter. 

A large 


✓ 
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A large s building is eretfted, in the form of a 
Periftyle, covered with tiles, or with a net, in 
which they are able to confine fome tlioufands of 
thrufhes and blackbirds. Some add other birds 


likewife, which are fold dear when fatted, as * or¬ 
tolans and quails. Water mull have admittance 
into this building by means of a pipe, and it 
muft run gently in narrow channels, which may 
be ealily cleaned ; for if the. water is diffufe, it is 

more ealily made dirty, and it is rendered unfit 

for drinking; and it muft be conveyed from the 

channels through a pipe, that the birds may not 
be incommoded with filth. It muft have a low 


and narrow door-way, and particularly of that 
kind, which they call u Cochlea , fuch as is ufually 

made in a pit, where bulls are accuftomed to 
fight. The windows muft be few, through which 
the trees or birds on the outfide may not be feen, 
becaufe the fight of them and a longing after 


s Varro calls it a Tcjludo. 

* Mtlliar'ue, fo called becaufe they fed on millet. 
u Cochlea fometimes means a winding ft air-cafe, becaufe it 
has fome refemblance to the lhell of a fnail, and the Italians 
call it Scala a Lumaca. The Joor-way here ‘meant was, it is 
probable, made with two doors, in the form of the extremity 
of fuch a ftair-cafe, to preclude the poflibility of the birds 
making their elcape, when the perfon, who looked after them, 
went in and came out. 

them. 
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them, mdke the birds, that are confined, grow 
lean. There muft be fuflicient light, that the 
birds may fee where they may perch, and where 
their food and water are. 

The door-ways and windows muft be covered 

round with fmooth plafter, that the wet, or mice 
or other animals may not get in. Round the 
walls of this edifice in the infide there mull be a 

number of perches, where the birds may reft: 
befide thefe, there muft be perches inclined from 
the ground toward the wall, and others fixt acrofs 
them gradually, at moderate diftances, in the 

manner of lattice work ufed at fcenic perform¬ 
ances, and in the theatre. The water, which 
they are to drink, muft be on the ground under¬ 
neath, and the pellets for food muft be placed 
there : thefe are generally made of figs and mixt 

meal. Twenty days before the thrufhes are taken, 

they are more bountifully fed, and that is done 
* * 

gradually, and they are toward the laft fed with 
finer meal. 

There are to be fome additional conveniences 
to this building. Oppofite to this aviary there is 

one of inferior iize, in which the keeper is ufed 

to preferve the birds, when they are dead, that 
he may give an account of the number of them 
to his mafter. When the birds arc fit to be taken 
out of the aviary, they are confined in the fmaller 
aviary, which is adjoining, with a larger door, 

p with 
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frith more light; and * they call this the Store¬ 
room. When the keeper has fecluded the num¬ 
ber he wifhes to take, he kills them : he does 
this privately, that the other birds, if they fee it, 
may not defpohd, and die at a time unfeafonable 
to the feller. 

Thrufhes do not breed as the ftork does in the 

field, and the fwallow under cover $ and although 

they are called by a name, which is of the maf- 
culine gender, it does not follow but that there 
are female birds among them: and this method 
of reafoning holds in relation to blackbirds, 
which come under a name of the feminine gen¬ 
der. Eefides, fome birds are adventitious, as 
fwallows and cranes; fome are vernacular, as the 
common poultry and pigeons. Of the adven¬ 
titious kind, are thrulhes, and they fly to Italy 
over the fea every year, about the autumnal equi¬ 
nox ; and they fly back about the vernal equinox, 
and turtle doves and quails at another feafon, in 

immenfe number. That it is fo is evident in the 

neighbouring iftands of Pontia, Palmaria, and 
Pandataria; for when they come there in their 
firft flight, they ftay there a few days to reft 
themfelves; and they do this, when they return 
from Italy over the fea. 

Appius fays to Axius: If you get together five 


* SeclufoTiwn appellant. 


thoufand, 
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thoufand, and there is a feaft and a triumph, you 
may foon put fixty thoufand fefterces out to ufe. 

He then fays to me : do you fpeak in relation to 

♦ 

that other kind of aviary, which is faid to be built 
by you for your pleafure near Cafinuiti; in which 
you are faid not only to have greatly exceeded 
the original aviary of the inventor M. Lasnius 
Strabo, who being our hoft at Brundufium fir# 
had birds confined in a periftyle, which he fed 
under a net; but even that of Lucullus, in his 
large edifice at Tufculum. To whom I reply: as 
f have a river under the town of Cafinum, which 
flows clear and deep through my villa, having its 
fldes covered with ftones, fifty-feven feet wide, 
with a paflage by bridges over it, nine hundred 
and fifty feet long, flraight from an ifland, which 
is at the bottom of a ftream; where another ftream 
flows into the principal river, where there is an 
edifice. On the banks of this, there is a walk iii 
the open air, ten feet wide. From this walk to¬ 
ward the field is the fituation of the aviary, 
guarded by lofty walls on both fldes, ort the right 
and left; between which is the aviary, which is 
forty-eight feet wide, made in the form of a lite¬ 
rary tablet with a fmall head. The fhape of it, 
which is a kind of fquare, extends feventy-two 
feet in length: where it is round at the end, it is 
twenty-feven feet. The walk may be deferibed as 

p i at 
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at the extreme parts of the tablet from the aviary* 
in the middle of which there are coops, where 

there is an entrance into the area. At the tides on 
the right and .left there are porticos with ftone 
columns* with low fhrubs in the middle, and 
each portico is covered with a net made of hemp 
to the architrave, and from the architrave to the 
pedeftah Thefe are tilled with birds of different 
kinds, to which food is adminiftered through the 
net, and water flows into the place through a 
fmall channel. Toward the interior part of the 
pedeftal, on the right and left, to the extremity 

of the fquare area, there are two ponds, not wide 

but oblong, facing the porticos: between thefe 
ponds there is a path leading to a dome, which 
is beyond, round and fupported by columns, as 
in the houfe of Catulus, with fome little varia¬ 
tion. On the outfide of the columns there is a 
wood planted, covered with large trees, fo as to 
admit the light underneath, all encompaffed with 
lofty walls. Within the exterior ftone columns 
of the dome, and as many fmall interior columns 

made of fir, there is a place about five feet wide. 
Between the exterior columns there are nets made 

for a partition, that there may be a view toward 
the wood, and that the birds may not make their 
efcape. Within the interior columns a net is 
tiled inftead of a wall; between thefe and the ex¬ 
terior 


* 
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terior columns there is a place for the birds; and 
there are - v Corbels placed on the columns for 
them to reft on. Within the net there are va¬ 
rious forts of birds, principally of the iinging 
tribe, as nightingales and blackbirds, to which 
water is adminiftered by means of a fmall trough: 
food is thrown in under the net. In a low fitua- 
tion not far from the pedeftals of the pillars, there 

is a ftone a foot and nine inches high from an¬ 
other kind of pedeftal, which is two feet high from 
a pond, and two feet wide, that the birds may be 
continually ftirring on perches and fmall pillars. 
In this low fituation is the pond, with a bank a 
foot wide, and there is a fmall ifland in the mid¬ 
dle of it. Round the pedeftal there are places 
made for ducks. In the ifland there is a fmall co¬ 
lumn, in which there is an axle-tree, which fup- 
ports a radiated wheel for a table, l'o that there is 
a hollow tablet at the extremity of the axle-tree, 
two feet and a half broad, a palm deep. This is 
turned by a boy, who attends, fo that all things 
are fet for drinking and eating, and moved toward 


y MutUi &c. Corbels , from the French word CorbSille, a baf- 
ket. This term in architecture looks to me as if it had its rife 
from the ftory related by Callimachus concerning the girl with 
her bafket, which was covered by the leaves of Acanthus, 
which are the ornaments on the entablature of the Corinthian 

pillar. 
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all the z guefts. From an eminence, ‘where there 
are ufed to be fome adventitious decorations, 

ducks get into the pond and fwim, whence a 

ftream comes to the two fifhponds, which I have 

mentioned, and fmall hlh move backward and 
forward ; and water is contrived to be conveyed 
by the wheel and table, which I have mentioned, 
to every gueft. Under the dome in the inlide, 
the ftar Lucifer, in the day; Hefperus in the 
night, goes round to the lower hemifphere, and 
moves fo as to Ihew what o’clock it is. In the 
middle of the fame hemifphere, there is a globe 
with the eight winds, as on the dial at Athens, 
which b Cyrrheftes made, and an index is moved 
from the pole to the globe, that it may Ihew 
what wind blows, fo that you may know this in 
the infide. While we were difeourfing, a cla¬ 
mour is made in the Campus Martius. We the 
champions of the election did not wonder at 
this on account of the impatience of the voters; 
we were however defirous to know the caufe of 
it: Pantuleius Parra, comes to us and tells us, 
that, when they were catling up the votes, fome- 


1 The Triclinium was fpread here, it is fuppofed. 

* Ubi folent efle peripetafmata. This laft word literally 

means hangings. 

b In fome copies it is Cypreftes. Vitruvius fays the perfon s 
name was Andronicus Cyrrheltes. Lib. i. 
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body was caught throwing tickets into the box, 
that he was dragged to the Conful by the friends 
of the competitors. Pavo gets up, becaufe an 
abettor of his candidate was faid to be taken. 

VI. Axius fays, you may freely fpeak con¬ 
cerning the peacock, becaufe c Fircelius is gone, 
who, if you faid any thing which might refledl 

on the family, d might perhaps quarrel with you. 
To whom Merula replies: In relation to pea¬ 
cocks, flocks of them began to be raifed in our 
memory, and to be fold for a great price. M, 
Aufidius Lurco is faid to make above lixty thou- 
fand fefterces a year of them. The cocks ought 
to be fewer than the hens, if you regard profit; 
if you have them for pleafure, it is otherwife, for 
the cock is the moil beautiful bird. Wild flocks 
of peacocks are laid to be in iflands in foreign 
parts, in the grove of Juno, at Samos, and in M. 
Pifo’s ifland of Planafia. For railing flocks thefe 
are procured of a good age, and of a beautiful 
breed; for nature has bellowed the palm for 

beauty on this bird. They are not lit for breed- 


c His name was Fircelius Pavo. 

d Fortafie tecum duccret ferram. Literally, he might per¬ 
haps draw the faw with you. It fignifies, what I exprefied in 
Englifh, from the natural contrariety of the faw and the timber, 
which it works upon. 

p 4 ing 
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ing when lefs than two years old, nor yet when 
they are become quite old. They are fed with 
every kind of grain, efpecially barley; and Seius 
allows them a modius of barley each every 
month; and they have more when they breed, 
and before they lay. He expe&s to have three 
young ones from his keeper, and when they are 
grown, he fells them for c fifty Denarii , fo that 
no fiieep turns to fuch good account. Befides, 
he buys eggs, and. fets them under hens, and 
brings the young ones, when they are hatched, 
into the building, which he has for peacocks, 

which ought to be made in proportion to the 

number of the birds, and which ought to have 

feparate apartments, fo fecured, that no ferpent, 

nor any other noxius beaft, may be able to ap¬ 
proach. It ought alfo to have a place before it, 
where they may go to feed in fine weather. 
Thefe birds wilh to have each place kept clean ; 
therefore the keeper ought to go about with a 
fhovel, and to take up the dung, and to lay it 
up; becaufe it is ufcful in agriculture, and for 
littering the young brood. Q. Hortenfius is faid 
to have firft ferved up thefe at a grand augural 

entertainment, which the luxurious then praifed 
more than men of probity and aufterity ; whom 
many following railed their price, fo that they 
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fell their eggs for five Denarii: the birds them- 
felves are fold for fifty Denarii y fo that a flock of 
a hundred may yield forty thoufand fefterces 
with eafe ; or as Albutius really faid, if each hen 
had three young ones, a fum of fixty thoufand 

might be raifed. 

VII. In the mean time the f Apparitor of Ap- 
pius comes from the Conful, and fays that the 
Augurs are cited. He goes out of the villa, but 
the pigeons return into the villa, concerning 
which, Merula fays to Axius, if you had built a 
pigeon-houfe, you might think thefe were yours, 
although they were wild ; for there are ufually 
two forts of them, one wild, or, as others call it, 

the rock-pigeon, which is kept in towers and at 

the top of the villa, s whence they are called pi- 
geons; which, on account of a timidity natural 
to them, feek the loftieft places under cover; 
whence it happens that wild pigeons refort to 
towers, to which they fly and return fponta- 
neoufly. There is another kind of pigeons, which 
is more tame, which, contented with domeftic 
food, is ufually fed within doors. This kind is 
generally of a white colour. The other wild fort 

f This officer primarily belonged to the eftablifhment of a 
Roman Augur. 

s A columinibus villa?, a quo appellate coiumbae. 

is 
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is without any white or variegated colour. From 
thefe two forts, there is a third of a mixt kind for 
profit; and they get into a place, which fome call 
Periftereon> fome by another appellation, in which 
five thoufand are often confined. This pigeon- 
houfe is built like a large h Tejludo , covered with 
a vaulted roof, with one narrow door, with 1 Car¬ 
thaginian windows, or fuch as are wider of lattice 
work, that all the place may be enlightened, and 
that no ferpent nor any noxious animal may be 
able to get in. The walls and the roof are laid 

with very fine marble plafter in the infide, and 

round the windows on the outfide, that mice of 
lizards may not be able to creep to the pigeon¬ 
holes ; for nothing is more timid than a pigeon. 

# 

The pigeon-holes are in general made numerous, 
in a regular feries; and there may be many rows 
from the ground to the vaulted roof. Each hole 
muft have an entrance, that the birds may get in 
and out: they are of the dimenfion of three 
palms every way in the infide. Under each row 
tablets are fixt of the dimenfion of two palms, 
which the birds may make ufe of, when they go 
out. .There muft be water flowing in, which 
they may drink, and where they may wafh ; for 

b This xvas a military machine, under which foldiers lhel- 
tcred themfelves, when they were going to fcale the enemies’ 

walls. 

» The Carthaginians were laid to be celebrated carpenters. 

thefe 
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thefe birds are very cleanly : therefore the feeder 
muft fweep the houfe frequently every month. 
The dung is ufeful in agriculture, fo that fome 
writers fay it is the beft. If any pigeon has met 
with a misfortune, the feeder muft try to cure it; 
if any has periftied, he muft take it away; if any 
young ones are ftt for the market, he muft take 
them. Thofe alfo which are breeding are to be 
taken into a certain place, fecluded from the reft, 
that the old ones may be able to take proper 

care of their young ; which they do for two 
reafons, one of which is, if they become fafti- 

dious or meagre by confinement, that they may 
be refrefhed by the wholefome air, when they 
get into the field; the other reafon is on account 
of allurement, for they alwavs return to their 

' 4 J • 

young, unlefs they are worried by the raven, or 
intercepted by the hawk; which the keepers 
ufually take, by fixing two rods covered with 
birdlime in the ground in the form of a bow ; 
when they have placed the animal tied between 
them, which the hawks are ufed to make a prey 
of, they are thus deceived and entangled in the 
birdlime. That pigeons ufually return to the 
fame place, is evident, becaufe many let them 
fiy in the theatre, and they return; which per ■ 
fons would not do, if they did not return. Food 
is fet before them in troughs round the walls, 
\vhich they fupply by means of pipes from the 

outfide. 
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outiide. They are fed with millet, wheat, bar¬ 
ley, peas, kidney-beans, vetches. Perfons, who 
have pigeons of the wild kind in towers, and at 
the top of the villa, muft put in fome of a proper 
age: they muft procure them neither too young 
nor too old; as many males as females. No¬ 
thing is more prolific than pigeons; for the bird 
is covered, and lays, and goes through the pro- 
cefs of incubation, and educates its young in 
forty days; and they do this almoft all the year; 
they only ftop from the winter Solftice to the 
vernal Equinox. Two young ones are produced, 
which, as foon as they are grown and are come 
to a proper age, lay with the old ones. 

Perfons who fatten young pigeons, that they 
may fell them to advantage, put them by them- 
ielves, as foon as they are full feathered: they 

then cram them with white bread : they do this 
twice in winter; thrice in fummer, in the morn¬ 
ing, at noon, in the evening. They deprive them 
of their noon-day meal in the winter. When 
they begin to have pinions, they are left in the 
neft • with their legs lamed; and they allow the 

old ones more provifion for their ufe, for they 
will feed themfelves and their young all day. 
They, which are thus raifed, are fooner fattened 
than the others, and they are of a brighter 
colour. The old ones, if they are handfome, of 
a good colour, without any blemiih, of a good 

breed. 
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breed, are commonly fold at Rome for two him* 
dred fefterces a pair, and fuch as are famous for 
a thoufand, which, when a dealer wiflied to buy 
lately at that rate of L. Axius, a Roman knight, 
he refufed to difpofe of for lefs than four hun¬ 
dred Denarii. Axius fays, if I could buy a pi- 
geon-houfe already made, fuch as I could wifli 
to have in my houfe, I would go and buy Colum¬ 
baria made of earthen ware, and fend them to 
my villa. As if there were not many of this kind 
in the city, fays Pica. Do not they feem to you 
to ha\ r e a proper contrivance, on which fomc lay 
out the fum of a hundred thoufand fefterces, of 
which kind you may purchafe one of fome- 
body; and before you build in the country, you 
may learn here in the city every day the great 
advantage of laying up your money in your 

coffers ? 

VIII. Merula fays, go on. He fays, if you 
wifli to raife a number of turtle doves, you muft 
build a large place, as I have already mentioned 
in relation to pigeons, which muft have a door 

and windows, and clean water, and the walls and 

roof plaftered ; but inftead of pigeon-holes, you 
muft have corbels and mats, or perches in a re¬ 
gular order. The loweft feries muft be three feet 
at leaft from the ground; there muft be a. dis¬ 
tance of nine inches between the reft, half a foot 

from 
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from the upper rotf to the vaulted roof: the Cor- 
bels muft be the fame diftance from the wall, on 
which the birds are always fed. They throw be¬ 
fore them dry wheat for food, half a modius com¬ 
monly to a hundred and twenty doves. They 
fvveep their habitations every day, that the dung 
may not offend them, which is laid up for ma¬ 
nure for the ground. The moft appoiite feafon 
for fattening them is about harveft; for the old 
ones are beft at that time, when many young birds 
are produced, which are better for fattening; 
therefore the principal profit arifes from them at 

that period* 

IX. Axius fays, let us hear fomething on the 

fubjeft of wood-pigeons and poultry, fo neceffary 
for the table, I befeech you, Merula; we may 
then fay fomething concerning other things, if it 
is proper. Hens are of three kinds, the villatic, 
the ruftic, and the African. Thole are the villa- 
tic hens, which they have in the villa in the coun¬ 
try. Perfons, who wifh to raife thefe, muft ufe 
Ik ill and attention, that they may make them turn 
to good account, as the people of Delos moftly 

do; and they muft conlider thefe five points ; in 

* 

relation to buying, of what kind and how many 
of them they are to procure; in relation to breed¬ 
ing, how they bring up their young and lay; in 
relation to eggs, how they go through the pro¬ 
cess 
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cefs of incubation and hatch; in refpecft of 
chickens, how they are to be raifed: the fifth 
part is added as an appendage to thefe, how they 

are to be fatted. In this dillribution into three 

kinds they are called liens, cocks, capons. They 
cut cocks, that they may become capons, fear¬ 
ing them with a red hot iron to the loweft part of 
the leg, until it burfts; they cover the ulcer with 
potter’s clay. The perfon, who wifhes to have 
a perfect poultry yard, although he is to procure 
fome of the three kinds, is to choofe the villatic 
hens moftly; in procuring which he mull feledl 
iuch as are prolific, generally with red plumage, 
black pinions, unequal claws, large heads, ere& 
and large creft; for thefe are better qualified for 
breeding. They mull choofe the cocks that arc 
mufcular, with a red creft, a Ihort, full, pointed 
beak, grey or black eyes, light coloured red 
wattles, a variegated or gold-coloured neck, the 
infide of the thighs hairy, Ihort legs, long claws^ 
large tail, clofe pinions; which are alfo eredl and 
crow often, pertinacious in fight, and which not 
only do not fear the animals, which are hurtful 
to the hens, but which fight for them. Nor, in 
choofing your breed, muft you invariably feledl 
the cocks of Tanagra and Media and Chalcedon, 
which without doubt are handfome and very apt 
to fight among themfelves; but they are not fo 
well calculated for breeding. If you wifh to 
raife two hundred, an inclofed place is to be al¬ 
lowed 
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lowed them, in which two large coops ire to bti 

ere&cd adjoining each oilier, winch may have an 

eaftern afpett, about ten feet in length, of half 

that breadth, a little lower in height; each having 

a window three feet wide and four feet high, made 

of lattice, that it may afford plenty of light, and 

that nothing may get in to moleft the hens. 

Let there be a door between the two, bv which 

7 * 

the keeper may get in. Let frequent perches be 
fetacrofs the coops, that they may fupport all the 
hens. Oppofite each perch let their nefts be fixt 
in the wall. In the front let there be a veftibule 
inclofed, in which they may be in the day-time, 
and where they may roll in the duft. Let there 

be a large cell besides, which the keeper may live 

in. Let the liens’ nefts be made or ftrmly fixt in 

the walls, for motion is hurtful to them during 
incubation. You muft put ftraw in the nefts, 
when they lay; when they hatch, you muft re¬ 
move the ftraw, and put in fome that is frefh, be- 
caufe fleas and other things are ufually bred, 
which do not fuffer the hens to reft, on which 
account the eggs are either hatched unequally, 
or they get addled. When you fet a hen, they 
fay that it muft not fit on more than a fc certain 
number of eggs, although it has laid many more. 
The beft feafon for breeding is from the vernal 

k All my copies mention xxv, which l'eems a great num¬ 
ber. 
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to the autumnal Equinox. The eggs that are 
laid before or after, or even the firft in the 
fpring, are not to be let: and when you do 
this, fet them under old hens rather than under 
pullets, which have their beaks and claws fharp, 
which ought to be employed in laying rather than 
in performing the office of incubation. Thofe of 
a year or two years old are the belt adapted for 
laying. If you fet pea-fowl’s eggs under hens, 
when the bird has cherilhed thefe eggs during ten 
days, you may then fet the lien's eggs, that they 
may hatch together: for twenty days are neceflary 
to hatch the hen’s brood-, and lefs than thirty the 
young pea-fowl’s. They mult be confined, that 
they may lit day and night, except in the morning 

and evening, while food and drink is given them. 
The keeper mull go about on certain days,and turn 
the eggs, that they may be equally warm. They 
fay that it may be known whether eggs are full 
and ufeful, if you put them in water: that which 
is empty fwims, that which is full finks. They, 
who fhake them, that they may underhand this, do 
wrong, becaufe they diilurb the vital principle. 
They likewife fay, if you hold an egg to the light, 
that will difcovcr whether it is imperfect. Perfons, 
who wilh to keep thefe long, rub them with line 
fait, or waffi them with brine three or four hours; 
and when this is done, they lay them in bran or 
chaff. In fetting them under the hen, they obferve 

q that 
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that they may be unequal with regard to number. 
Whether eggs, that are fat on, are prolific, the 
keeper may underftand in four days after the in¬ 
cubation has commenced; if he holds them 
againft the light, and perceives an uniformly tranf- 
parent colour, they think the egg is to be thrown 

away, and another to be fubftituted. You muft 

remove the chickens, that are hatched, from the 

nefts, and fet them under that hen which has but* 

few ; and if there are a few eggs left, they are to 
be taken from the hen, and to be fet under others 
that have not yet hatched. You muft not make 
your troop of chickens to exceed thirty. You are 

to fet 1 Polenta mixt with the feed of in Nafturt'mm 
and water for the firft fifteen days before the 
chickens, on ground, that is not too hard, which 
might hurt their bills. They are to be precluded 
from water, left it make them turgid. When 

they begin to have feathers in the tail, the ver¬ 
min is to be often taken from their heads and 
necks, for they often decay on account of them. 
You muft bum hartfhorn round their coops, that 
no ferpent may make its approach, which animals 

1 The Polenta of the ancient Romans was a preparation of 
barley, which they parched and ground; and when they ufed it, 
they fprinkled water over it and fried it. Plin. 1. xviii. c. 7, 
Modem Polenta is made of the flour of chefnut, or of what the 
Italians call Grano Turchefeoj i. c. Turkey com. 

01 Crefs. 
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are iifually pernicious to them. They are to be 

driven to the fun and to the dunghill, that they 
inay roll, becaiife they thrive better by this; not 
only the chickens but all the poultry, when the 
weather is favourable and warm; a net being 

fpread over them, which may prohibit them from 

% 

flying without , the bounds, and to preclude the 

hawk or any othet animal of prey from attacking 

them. They are to avoid heat and cold, each of 

4 

which is adverfe to them. When they have pi¬ 
nions, you inufl: accuftom them to follow one 
hen, that the others may be at leifure to lay, ra¬ 
ther than employed in railing chickens. They 
muft begin to lit at the new moon, becaufe they 
which do it before generally do not fucceed. 
They commohly hatch in twenty days. So much 
in refpedt of thefe hens. As I have been fo pro- 

fufe, I will now compenfate by my cohcifenefs. 

The ruftic hens are rare in the city, nor are they 

commonly feen tame at Rome without the coop: 
they are hot like our common hens, but to the 
African hens in cleanly afpedt and appearance. 
In public exhibitions they are ufually placed 
with parrots, and blackbirds of the moft un¬ 
common appearance, and with unufual things of 

that kind. They in general do not lay in the 
Villa, but in the woods. The ifland Gall inaria 
is faid to have its name from thefe hens, which 

a a is 
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is in the Tufcan fea, oppofite the mountains of 
Liguria, °Intemelium, p Albinganum, where fome 
were conveyed by failors, and propagated. 

The African hens, which the Greeks call Me- 
leagrides , ate large, variegated, crook backed. 
Thefe have very lately been brought from the 
kitchen on the q Triclinium of the extravagant, 
on account of the faftidiolity of mankind. In 
refpe& of the three forts, the villatic poultry is 

moftly fattened : they confine them in a warm, 
narrow, and dark place, for motion and light are 
unfavourable to fattening. The beft fowls are 
feledled for this purpofe, and not always thofe, 
which they improperly call Melicce , for fome of 
the ancients pronounced Thetis differently, and 
thus they called Medica Meltca . Thefe were fo' 
called at fir ft, becaufe they were brought from 
Media on account of their iuperior fize, and 
they, that were propagated from them, on ac¬ 
count of fimilarity. They cram them with pellets 
made of barley meal mixt with flower of darnel, 
or linfeed, from fpring water, having taken the 
large feathers from the wings and tail. They 


0 Now called Ventimiglia, near Monaco. 
p Albenga in the republic of Genoa. 

S The Latin fays they were ferved up on a Triclinium, 
which was by no means creditable. 


feed 
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feed them twice a day, obferving from certain 
figns, that the tirfc meal may be digefted before 
they give them a fecond. Having given them 
food, when they have cleared their heads of ver¬ 
min, they fhut them up again. They do this 
during five and twenty days. Some cram them 
with wheat bread dipt in water, mixt with good 
and well flavoured wine, fo that they make them 
fat and tender in twenty days. If thev become 
faftidious from too much cramming, you mu ft 
be more remifs in feeding in proportion, and 
after the firft ten days you may diminifh the 
quantity in that ratio, that the twentieth and firft 
day may be equal. They cram and fatten wood- 
pigeons in the fame manner. 

X. Axius fays, Pafs on to that kind, what you 
lovers of Greek call amphibious , which is not 
contented with the villa and dry ground, but re¬ 
quires fifhponds, which you call by a Greek 
name, and in which geefe are raifed. Scipio Me- 
tellus and M. Seius have great flocks of thefe. 

Merula fays, Seius has got together fuck flocks 

% 

of geefe, that he obferves the five gradations, 
which I mentioned in relation to liens. Thefe 
are concerning the kind, breeding, eggs, their 
young, and fattening. He firft ordered his fervant 
in choofing them, that they might be large and 
white, for the goflings are generally like them. 

a 3 There 
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There is another kind, which is called the wild 

breed, which does not eafily herd with them, nor 
is it of fo placid a nature. The fitted time for 
admiflion is from, the winter folftice r to lay and 
to go through the procefs of incubation, from 
the calends of March to the fummer foldice. 
They are partial to the water, and delight in 
rivers and fifhponds. They do not lay more 
than four times a year. You mud make fquare 
pens for them, when they lay, about two feet 
and a half; you mud litter them with draw. 
You mud mark their eggs with fome fignature, 
for they do not hatch the eggs of other geefe. 
They generally fet nine or eleven eggs under 
them: they who fet lefs, feven; they who fet 
more, fifteen. A goofe fits thirty days in cold 
weather, five and twenty in warmer weather. 
When it hatches, they differ the goflings to be 
with the goofe the fird five days; then when it 
is fine weather, they drive them to meadows and 
fifhponds, or to marlhy fituations; and they 
make pens for them above or under ground, in 
which they do not confine more than twenty 
goflings*, and they make thefe cells fo that they 
may not have any moifture in the infide, and 
that they may be littered with draw or any thing 
elfe; and that no weafel nor other noxious ani¬ 
mals may get in. Geefe feed in wet places, 

where they raife proviiion for them, which may 

become 
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become produ&ive, and they propagate the plant, 

which is called * Seris, becaufe that being be- 
fprinkled with water, when it is dry, becomes 
green. They gather the leaves of this plant and 
ferve them; that, if they drive them to the place 

where it grows, they may not deftroy it, and that 
they may not perifh from indigedion, for they 
are of a voracious, nature, and they mud be re- 
drained ; which, on account of their greedinefs 
in feeding, if they lay hold of a root, which they 
wifh to force from the ground, are apt to hurt 
their necks, for they are weak as well as the head. 
If you have not a fupply of this plant, you mud 
give them barley, or other grain. When it is the 
feafon for Mongcorn, you mud ferve them, as I 
mentioned with regard to the Sens. When they 
lit, you mud fet barley deeped in water before 
them. Polenta or barley is laid for the goflings 

the two fird days; green crefs, that is Aired fmall 
from water in fome veflel, the three following 
days. When they are confined in pens or ca¬ 
verns, as I have mentioned, they ferve them with 
barley meal, or Mongcorn, or fome other tender 
herbs that ate dired. They feletd for fattening 

goflings that are about fix weeks old : they con¬ 
fine them in the fattening pen, and give them 
pohnta and meal mixt with water, fo that they 

* The Latin name is Intylus , or htybum t Succory, 

a 4 fatisfy 
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fatisfy them three times a day. They give them 
plenty of water after their food. When thus 
looked after, they become fat in two months. 
As often as they have been fed, the place is 
ufually cleaned, for they love a clean place, al¬ 
though they leave none clean, where they have 

been. 


XI. Perfons, who wifli to have flocks of ducks, 

and to eftablifh a place to raife them, mufl: firft 

choofe a marfhy fltuation, if they have an op¬ 
portunity of doing it, becaufe they are very 
much delighted with it. If they have not fuch 
a place, that is the moft eligible, where there is 
a lake, or a pond, or a flfhpond, whither they 
may gradually defcend. The place, where they 
are, mu ft be inclofed with a fence fifteen feet 
high, as you have feen at the villa of Seius, 

which may have one door. Round all the wall 

in the inflde there is to be a wide bank, in which 

the nefts are to be near the wall; before them 

there is to be a veftibule made with flicll work. 

There is to be a channel of fpring water, in 

which their food is laid, for it is thus they are 

J * 

fed. All the walls are laid with fmooth plaftcr, 
that cats and other noxious beafts may not get in 
to molefl: the ducks. All the inclofure is covered 
with a net with large meflies, that the eagle may 
not get in, and that the ducks may not make 

their 
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, their efcape. Wheat, barley, grapeftones, grapes, 

are given them for food, and* Crayfifh fometimes, 

and fome aquatile animals of this kind. Frefli 

water muft always flow into the fifhponds, that 

are in the inclofure. There are alfo other things 
of this kind, as teals, 1 Phalarides and Per dices, 
which, as Archelaus writes, propagate in a u mi¬ 
raculous manner ; which are fattened neither for 
profit nor for their delicacy; but they will 
thrive. I have faid what I thought in relation 
to the firfl; a& of the villa department, 

XII. Appius in the mean time returns, and we 
enquiring of him, and he of us, what was faid 
and done; Appius fays, the fecond part, which 
is ufually united with the villa, now follows, and 
it is called by the ancient name of the hare- 
warren ; although not only hares are confined 
there in woods, as they ufed to be formerly, in 
an acre or two of ground, but deer likewife or 
wild goats in many acres. Q. Fulvius Lippinus 
is faid to have forty acres inclofed among the 
* Tarqiimknjes , in which not only thofe things, 

* Cammari &c. This fifli is called Gambcro in Italian; the 
French call it Ecrcvifc, whence probably came the Englifli 
name. 

* Gefner fays the French call thefe Piet ter. 

u From hearing the voice of the male. See Pliny x. 33. 

* In Tufcany. 
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which I have mentioned, are confined, but even 
wild fiieep; and this is alfo done among the 
y St at ones, and in other places. T. Pompeius has 
an inclofure for the diverfion of hunting in 
Tranfalpine Gaul, which is forty miles. They 

have alfo in the fame inclofure receptacles for 

fnails, and bee-hives, and veffels in which they 
confine dormice ; but the keeping, and railing, 
and feeding of all thcfo things are eafy, except 
what relates to bees, Every one knows that there 
muft be walls round the warren, well plaftered 
and high, that cats or badgers or other noxious 
beafts may not be able to get in, and that the 
wolf may not leap over them ; where the hares 
may conceal themfelves in coppices and grafs in 
the day; and where trees with fpreading branches 
may preclude the efforts of the eagle. Every 
body alfo knows, if he puts in a few male and 
female hares, that the warren may be foon flocked: 
fo great is the fecundity of this animal, if he in*^ 
troduces but four, the warren is ufually fto.cked 
in a fhort time, for they breed in a very 2 extra-. 

ordinary manner. Archelaus writes concerning 

% 

thefe, if any body wifhes to know their age, it 

may be known from certain indications, which 

y In Hetruria. 

z This fuperfetation of the hare is mentioned by Pliny, 
KU, II. 

attend 
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attend it. It has been a pra&ice lately to fatten 

thefe alfo, when they take them from the warren, 
and confine them in pens and fatten them. 
There are three kinds of them. Our own Italian 
breed, with the fore legs Ihort, the hind legs long, 
the upper part of the body of a brown colour, a 
white belly, long ears $ which hare is faid to be 
extraordinarily prolific. They are very large in 
Tranfalpine Gaul and Macedonia; in Spain and 
Italy they are of a middle fize. There is another 

kind, which is bred in Gaul, which is entirely 

white. This fort is feldom brought to Rome, 
There is a third kind, which is bred in Spain, in 
fome meafure like our hare, but fmall, which 
they call a rabbit. L. ./Elms thought the hare 
had its name from its fwiftnefs, becaufe it was 
light-footed. I think from an ancient Greek 
word, becaufe the Boeotians called it as we do. 
»Rabbits are fo called, becaufe they ufually make 
holes under ground to conceal themfelves. You 
muft have thefe three kinds in your warren, if 
you can. I think you have two forts, and as you 
have been many years in Spain, the rabbit ought 
to be added to them. 

XIII. You know, Axius, that you may have 

% 

* Cuniculi di&i ab eo, quod fub terra cuniculos ipfi facere 
foie ant, &c. 
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boars in the warren, and that fome that are taken 
wild, and fome that are tame and farrowed there, 
are ufed to be fattened without much trouble. 
For at the farm, which Varro purchafed of M. 
Pupius Pifo at Tufculum, you have feen boars 
and wild goats come to their provender at a cer¬ 
tain time, on the blowing of the horn, when 
from an eminent part of the b Palccflra acorns 
were poured out for the boars, vetches or fome- 
tiling elfe for the goats. I, fays he, when I was 
with Q. Hortenfius at c Laurentum, faw this in a 
fuperior ftyle: for there was a wood of more 
than fifty acres eneompaffed with a wall, which 
he did not call a hare-warren, but a nurfery for 
wild beafts; there was a place on an eminence, 
where we fupped on a Triclinium , that was laid 
for us. Quintus ordered his Orpheus to be called, 
who, when he had come with his mufical appa¬ 
ratus, and when he was ordered to difplay his 
talents, blew a trumpet, when fuch a multitude 
of deer, boars, and other quadrupeds poured 
round us, that the light appeared to me not lefs 
beautiful than when they courfe in the great 
circus of the iEdilcs without d African bealls. 


b It was a court, where wreftling and other excrcifes were 
performed. 

c A place on the fea-fitle between Oltia and Lavinium. 
d Which might have excited fome terror on account of their 
favage nature. 


XIV. 
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XIV. Axius fays, Appius has undertaken your 
part, Merula. The fecond a6t, which belongs to 
the venatic tribe, is completed in a concife way : 
nor do I make any enquiry concerning fnails and 
dormice, which part remains to be difcuffed, for 
it cannot produce much profit. Appius fays, this 

is not fo fimple a thing as you imagine, Axius: 

for a proper lituation is to be chofen in the open 

air for the fnails, which you are to encompafs 
with water, lelt you may have to feek, not the 
young brood but themfelves, when you have laid 
in a flock, for breeding. They are to be confined 


by water, e tliat they may not make their efcape. 

That is the belt place which the fun does not 
fcorch, on which the dew is apt to reft, which, if 
it is not be flowed by nature, as it generally hap¬ 
pens in fituations expofed to the fun, you may 
not have a conveniency to make in a fhady place, 
as under rocks and mountains, the bottoms of 
which lakes and rivers may walk, you muft ren¬ 
der moift by the afiiftance of art; which is done, 
if you fet a pipe and make holes in it, to let the 
water fall on a ftone, that it may difperfe every 
way. They require little food, and that without 
a fervant, and they find it not only in the area, 
while they are in motion, but on the wall, if 


« 


e Nc fugitivarius fit parandus. Literally, left a fugitivarius 
be to be procured. The Panders fay the office of this perfon was 
to go in queft of fervants, who had run away. 
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there is no river intervening. They creep out id 
their food, and prolong their lives conliderably, if 
you throw a few laurel leaves* and fcatter a little 
bran for them* The cook generally does not 
know whether he is to drefs them alive or dead. 

There are many kinds of fnails; as the fmall 

white fort, which is brought from the country 
about Reate; and there are fome, that are very 
large, which are conveyed from Illyricutti; and 
fome of a middle fize, which are brought from 
Africa; not but there are in fome places in thefe 
countries fome of different lizes; for there ard 
fome very large, although from Africa, which are 
called f Solitarue , fo that the fhells are extraordi¬ 
narily capacious i and it is the fame in other 
countries, for they are lefs and greater from com- 
parifon. They breed innumerably* Their femeri 
is fmall, with afoft ihell, which gets hard in time; 
When they arc raifed in confiderable quantity* 
they bring in great profit. They are ufed alfo to 
fatten thefe, and they cover a pot with Sapa and 
meal, where they are fed, which is to have holes* 
that the air may get in* This animal lives a con¬ 
fide rable time. 

a 

XV. The Glirarium is built on a different 
plan, becaufe the place is not encompaffed with 

f From the Greek Zftej, it is probable. 

water. 
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water, but with a wall. This is all inlaid with 
Hone or plafter in the inlide, that the animal may 
not be able to creep away. There mult be trees 
that produce s berries, which when they do not 
bear, you muft throw in berries and chefnuts, 
that the animals may be fatisfied. You mull: make 
holes for them, where they may breed. You muft 
let them have but little water, for they do not ufe 
much, and they are partial to a dry lituado - :. 
They are fattened in veffels, which potter ^ 
which many have in the villa, of different mrrs, 

and fomc make places for the dormice to walk, at 
the ftdes of them, and a hole where they may 
lay their food. They ferve them with berries* 
or walnuts or chefnuts, by which they are fat¬ 
tened in the dark, when they are plentifully fup- 
plied. 


XVL Appius fays, the third part relating to 

the villa department concerning - fiffiponds re¬ 
mains. What third part? fays Axius. Becaufe 
you are ufed in your younger years not to drink 
mead at home on account of your parftmony, 
lhall we take no notice of honey ? He tells us 

the truth, fays Appius; for when I was left poor 

s Qure ferunt glandem. Gians is riot confined to the mall 
of the oak, but is taken in a much more extenfive fenfe. It 
properly means fuch fruits as contain one feed partially covered. 
The trees, which bear the glans, are, Mur, Qucrcus, Efcuius. 
Cirrus, Ilex , Suber, according to Pliny. 


with 
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with two brothers and as many lifters, one of 
whom I beftowed on Lucullus without a portion* 
he having firft given up to me what Ihe in¬ 
herited, I began to drink mead at my houfe, and 

to give it at entertainments to all my guefts almoft: 
daily. Belides, it was my lot, and not yours, to 
h underftand thofe creatures, on which nature has 
beftowed fo much ingenuity and art; therefore 
that you may know that I underftand them better 
than you, hear what I have to fay concerning 
the almoft incredible nature of thefe infers. 
Merula will explain to you methodically, as he 
has done in refpedl of other fubjedts, what 
dealers in honey are ufed to practice. 

Firft, bees have their origin from their own 
kind, or from the putrified 1 carcafs of an ox ; 
and thus Archelaus fays, wafps are the offspring 
of horfes, and bees proceed from bullocks. They 
are not of a folitary nature, as eagles, but re- 
femoling rational creatures. If fome k birds are 
fo, they are not in equal degree; becaufe they 

labour and build in company, which is not done 

in the other inftance. They are endowed with 

h Eas noviflc volucres. Varro calls bees Volucrcs and Avcs, 
becaufe they are winged creatures. 

1 The ancients believed beesfprung from the putrified bodies 
of cattle. The hiftory of Samfon killing the lion in the vine¬ 
yards of Timnath, in the carcafs of which a fwarm of bees 
lodged, accords with this opinion. Judges xiv. 

k Gracculi, or Jackdaws. 


reafon 
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, Veafon and contrivance. We learn to work, to 
build, to lay up our proviflons from them ; for 
they are celebrated for thefe three things, food, 
habitation, labour: nor is the wax the fame as 
their food; and the honey and their habitation 
are different-. Have not they an hexagonal cell 
in the comb, in proportion to the number of feet 
of the infedl? for the Geometricians demonflrate 
that this figure may be conftrudled in a circle, 
that as much fpace may be confined as may be. 

They are fed out of doors; they do their work 

\ 

within, which is of the more grateful kind, aiid 
acceptable to the gods and to men ; becaufe the 
honey-comb is offered on the altar, and honey is 
ferved up at the beginning of an entertainment, 
and at the fecond courfe. They have political 
inflitutions as men, for they have a king, and a 

government, and a community. As they go in 
quell of all things that are cleanly, therefore 
none of them refts in a place that is dirty, or on 

what lias an unfavouiy fmell, or on what fmells 

of perfumes; they therefore fling the perfon, 
who being perfumed approaches them. They do 
not feed as flies do, for they are not feen on 
flefh, or blood, or fat; they only pitch on what 

has a grateful favour. The bee does no harm, 

* 

for it renders the work of no creature lefs efli- 


1 Euclid, lib. iv. prop. 15. 
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mable : nor is it fo indolent as not to refill the 
perfon, who may endeavour to dilturb its labour. 
They are however confcious of their imbecillity; 
which may be faid to be the creatures of the 
Mufes; for, if they are at any time difperfed, they 

bring them back to one place by means of 

* 

cymbals and other found: and as men have be- 

i 

flowed Helicon and Olympus on the gods, fo 

nature has bellowed on thefe flowery and uncul- 

* 

tivated mountains. They follow their king when¬ 
ever he goes'; and when he is fatigued, they afiill 
him; and, if he cannot fly, they carry him on 
their backs, becaufe they wilh to preferve him. 
They are not lazy, and they hate the inactive; 
therefore they -drive the drones away, which 
follow them, becaufe thefe do not alii ft them, 
and they confume the honey ; they purfue them 
with loud vociferation. They Hop all the places 
on the outfide of the hive, where the air comes 
in, with what the Greeks call m Erithice. They 

live as if they were an army; they fleep by turns, 

they carry on their work together, and they fend 
out colonies; and they do fome things at the 
command of their leader, as if in obedience to 
the found of a trumpet, and they have fignals o£ 
war and peace among themfelves. But, Merula, 
let our Axius learn philofophy, while'he hears 

01 Glue which ferved to fallen the combs together. 

thefe 
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thefe things: becaufe.I have faid nothing in re* 
lation to profit, n I now deliver the lamp to you. 
Merula fays, in refpedt of profit I fay this, which 
may be fufficient, Axius; in which I have the 
authority not only of a.perfon, who has his hives 
eftimated at five thoufand pounds of honey every 

year, but of our friend Varro likewife, whom I 
heard fay, that he had two creditable foldiers in 
Spain, who were brothers, from the country of 
the 0 Falifci, who had a fmall villa left them by 
their father, and a little ground not more than 

an acre, that they made an apiary round all the 

♦ 

villa, and that they had a garden, and that they 
planted the reft with thyme, and cytifus, and 
baum, which fome call Mdiphullon , others Me- 
liffophullon, and fome Melinon. Thefe were ufed 
to receive no lefs than ten thoufand fefterces for 
honey: they were willing to wait, that they might 
receive their dealer at his own time rather than 
at an earlier period, which might be unfeafon- 
able. Inform me then, fays he, where and how 
I am to make an apiary, that I may receive fome 
benefit from it. He replies, you muft make 
your apiary*, which fome call Melilrophemi , and 
fome Mettarium , in this manner. Firft, it mufh 
be near the villa, particularly where there is no 


0 X give up my part to you to perform. 

° They lived between Rome and Tufcany. 

echo, 
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echo* for this is fuppbfed to be a caufe of flight. 
The lituation muft be on an eminence, where 
the air is temperate, not hot in fummer, and 
warm in winter; the afpecft toward the point, 
where the fun rifes in the depth of winter, is 
moft eligible ; and it ought to have fuch places 
near it, where there is plenty of provilion and 
clean water. If there is no provifion of natural 
growth, the matter muft plant fuch things as the 
bees are moft partial to; which are rofes, wild 
thyme, baum, poppies, beans, lentils; peas, baft], 
fcyperus, medica, and particularly cytifus, which 
is very beneficial to them ; for it begins to be 
in bloftom from the vernal Equinox, and con¬ 
tinues to the autumnal Equinox. But as this is 
very conducive to preferve the health of the 
bees, fo the thyme is very ufeful to them in 
making honey : on this account the Sicilian 
honey carries the palm, becaufe the thyme there 
is good and plentiful. Some pound thyme in a 
inortar, and mix it with warm water, and fprinkle 
it over all the nurferiea planted for the bees. 

In refpedt of lituation ; that kind is moft eli¬ 
gible, which is near the villa, but not in the 
portico of the villa, where fome place their hive$ 
for fafety. Some make them .round of ofier, 
ethers make them of wood and bark, others of a 


* Galangale. 
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hollow tree, others of earthen ware.; others alfo 

make them fquare, about three feet long and 

two feet wide, of i Ferula ; but they make them 

fo narrow, that there may not be too much fpace 
to fill, that the bees may not become difpirited 
in a large and empty place. They call all thefe 

r hives, from their containing a ftore of honey, 

which they feem to make very narrow in the 
middle, that they may imitate the fiiape of the 
bee. They cover them that are made of ofier 
in the infide and on the outfide with cow-dung, 
that the bees may not be frightened by their 

roughnefs; and they place thefe hives on cor¬ 
bels : that they may not be difturbed, and that 

they may not touch each other, let them be 
regularly placed. They thus make a fecond 
and third row underneath at a certain diftance, 
and they fay that a fourth muft not be added. 
They make fmall holes on the right and left in 
the middle of the hive, that the bees may get 
in. They fet covers on the hives, that the bee- 
mafter may take the combs. The bell: hives are 
made of bark, the worft are thofe that are made 
of earthen ware, becaule they are fo much in- 


i Ferula is a plant called the fennel giant. 
r Haze omma vocant a mellis alimonio alvos. Alvus {ignlfies 
the belly. The Romans called a hive by this name, becaulc 

it contained the food of the bees. 

% 
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commoded by the cold in winter, and by the 
heat in fummer. The bee-mafter ought to exa¬ 
mine them three times in a month, in the fpring 
and in the fummer feafon, giving them a gentle 
fumigation, and to rid the hive of filth, and to 
take away vermin. He is likewife to fee that 
there may not be too many kings, for they be¬ 
come pernicious on account of fedition. Some 
fay there are three kinds of leaders among bees, 
the black, the red, the variegated. Menecrates 
writes there are two, the black, and the varie¬ 
gated, which is the beft:; fo that it may be ex¬ 
pedient the bee-mafter fhould kill the black one, 
when there are two in the fame hive, which he 
knows to be apt to quarrel with the other king, 
and to difturb the hive, becaufe he puts the bees 
to flight, or he may be put to flight with his 
party. With regard to other bees, the fmall, 

the variegated, and the round are the beft. 
There is another, which is called by fome the 
thief, by others the drone, which has a large 
belly. The wafp, which refembles the bee, does 
not aflift it in its work, and it is ufed to be 
troublefome, which the bees feparate from them- 
felves. The bees differ among themfelves, for 
fome are wild, and fome are tame. I call them 
wild, which feed in woods; they are the tame, 

which feed in places that are cultivated. The 

wild bees are lefs in fize and hairy, but they are 

more 
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more affive. In purchaflng, the buyer mult fee 

whether they are healthy or fickly. The fymp- 

toms of health are thefe ; if there are many in 

m 

the fwarm, and if they are clean, and if their 
work is even and poliftied. The fymptoms of 

ill health are thefe ; if they are hairy and rough, 

or dirty, unlefs the working feafon prefies hard 
on them; for they then are rough, and they 
become lean from hard labour. If the hives are 
to be removed to another fituation, you muft 
do that with attention, and you muft conftder 
the feafon, when you may do it to the greateft 
advantage, and you muft provide proper places, 
whither you may remove them. In regard to 
the feafon, the fpring is more eligible than win- 
ter, for they ufually fettle with difficulty in the 
winter in the place to which they are brought, 
therefore they generally take flight. If you take 

them from a good fttuation, where there is not 

good provifion for them, they become fugitive. 

If you move them from one hive to another in 

the fame place, you muft not do it negligently; 

■ 

but if the bees are going to be removed, you 
muft rub the hive with baum, for this is an 
allurement to them, and honied combs are to be 
fet not far from the entrance into the hive, left*. 

when they refleft, they may find fcarcity of 

food ; or, when the bees are ftckly from the 

fpring feeding before, which is on the flowers 

a 4 of 
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of the almond-tree and the Cornelian cherry, 
they hecome difeafed, and they are to be re- 
freihed by drinking urine. There is what they 
call 1 Propolis , which they make ufe of at the 
entrance into the hive, efpecially in the fummer; 
which phyficians ufe in plafters under the fame 

appellation, on which account it is fold in the 

Via Sacra dearer than honey. They call that 
Brithice , by means of which they glue the ex¬ 
tremities of the combs together, which is dif-t 
ferent from honey and Propolis , and it has the 
power of alluring; therefore, when they wilh a 
fwarm to pitch, they rub a branch or any thing 
elfe with this and baum. The comb is that 
which they form hollow of wax, and each hole 
has fix fides, in proportion to the number of 
feet, which nature bellowed on each bee. Nor 
are they faid to gather from the fame things, 
what are brought to make the four articles, Pro - 
folis, Erithace , the honey-comb, the honey. They 
gather their food from the pomegranate and af- 
paragus, wax from the olive, honey, but not of a 
good quality, from the fig-tree. Beans, baum, 
the gourd, the cabbage yield a double advantage, 
wax and food; and the apple-tree and the wild 

pear produce food and honey. The poppy af¬ 
fords wax and honey. The almond-tree and 


¥ 

5 Glutinous fubftance, which the bees eat. 

* 

Lap/am 
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c Lapfaw are trebly bountiful* for they yield 
food, honey, wax. They alfo gather from other 
dowers in this manner, and they feleft fome 
things for one article, fome things for more. 
They likewife follow another di{crimination in 
gathering honey; for they make the liquid honey 

from one thing, as from the flower of u Sifara j 

and thick honey from another, as from rofe-r 

mary: thus they make unfavoury honey from 
the fig-tree, goad honey from cytifus, the beft 
from thyme. As drink makes a part of their 
meal, you muft have clear water for them to 
drink, and it muft run near them, or flow in 
fuch a manner that it may not be above two or 

three inches deep, in which (hells or pebbles 

% 

may lie fo that a part of them may be above the 
water, where the bees may reft and drink. Great 
care is to be taken that the water is clear, for 
that is of great fervice in making good honey. 
As every kind of weather does not fufrcr them 
to go a great way to feed, food is to be provided 
for them, that they may not be compelled to live 
on honey alone, or to leave the hives quite 
empty. They therefore boil about ten pounds 
of rich figs in fix Congu of water, which they 

fet before them in pellets, when they are boiled. 

1 Nipplewort. 

“ a Pliny fays this is heath. 
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Some take care to place fome water mixt with 
honey in veffels near them; in which they put 
fome crimfon wool, that they may ftp it, that 

they may not be too much bloated by drinking, 
and that they may not fall into the water. They 
fet a veflel before each hive, and it is fupplied 
with this. Others, when they have pounded 

dried grapes and figs together, pour Sapa over 
them, and fet the pellets made of them, where 
they may be able to go for their provision in the 
winter. When they are going to fwarm, which 
they ufually do, when there is a numerous pro¬ 
geny, which the old bees wifh to fend forth to 
form a colony, as the Sabines ufed to do often 
formerly on account of the multitude of their 
children : this is known, becaufe two fignals are 
ufed to precede ; one is, becaufe fome days be¬ 
fore, moftlv in the evening, they form themfelves 
in clutters at the entrance, and hang from one 
another like bunches of grapes; another is, when 
they are going to take wing, or have begun, 
they make a vehement noife, as foldiers do when 
they decamp ; which, when they have Tallied, 
fly within fight, expecting the reft to afiemble, 
which are not yet colle&ed. When they are 
perceived by the bee-matter to do this, he will 
bring them where he pleafes, by throwing dull 
over them, and by founding a brazen inftrument, 
when they are thus frightened. Not far from 

the 
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the place they drefs a hive with Erit Juice and 
baum and other things, with which they are 
pleafed. When they have pitched, they bring 
the hive drefTed with thefe alluring ingredients 
to them, and having fet it near them, they com¬ 
pel them to enter by ufing a gentle fumigation ; 
and when they have formed a new colony, they 
fettle without difficulty, fo that if you fet the 
other hive, from which they went, near them, 
they remain contented with their new habitation. 
As I have faid what I thought related to the 
feeding of bees; I will now fpeak in relation to 
profit, for the fake of which fo much care is ap¬ 
plied. They take the fignal for taking the combs 
from themfelves, when the hives are full, and 
when the combs are double: thev form a con- 
jedlure from the bees, if they make a noife 
within, and if they are tremulous, when they get 
in and out; and if, when the cover of the hive is 

removed, the holes of the combs feem covered 
with a coat of honey. When they are filled, 
fome fay that you mull take nine parts, and leave 
the tenth : for if you take all, the bees will run 
away. Others leave more than what I men- 
tioned. As they, who have a fallow in corn fields, 
have a better crop of grain; fo, if you do not 
take your honey from the hives every year, or 
not much, you will have your bees more afii- 
duous and more profitable. They think the firft 

feafon 
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feafon for taking the combs, is at the rifing of 
the VergilisB; the fecond toward the end of the 
fummer, before Arcturus rifes; the third after 
the fetting of the Vergsliae ; and if a hive is pro¬ 
ductive, more than a third part of the honey is 
not to be taken ; the reft is to be left for the 
winter. If a hive is not produ6tiye, when any 
honey is taken, you muft not take all, nor muft 
you do it openly, left the bees be difpirited. In 
refpeft of the combs that are taken, if any part 
has no honey, or what is not pure, let it be cut 
off with a knife. 

You muft fee that the weak are not opprefled, 
by the more powerful bees, for the profit is di- 
minifhed by theft means; therefore they fet the 
weaker party under another king. Such as often 
light among themfelves, muft be befprinkle^ 
with water mixt with honey ; which being done, 
they not only deftft from fighting, but they feed 
and lick themfelves, the more fo, if they are be- 
fprinkled with Mulfum , for they apply them-, 
lelves more earneftly on account of its flavour, 
and they become ftupified by drinking. If they 
get out of the hive reluctantly, and fome part re¬ 
mains in it, a fuffumigation of fweet herbs muft 
be made and applied, efpccially of baum and 
thyme. You muft watch with great attention, 
that the bees may not perifh from heat or cold. 
If they are at any time opprefled by a hidden 

ill owe r 
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fliower in feeding, or by fudden cold, before 
they forefee it, and it is feldom they are fo de¬ 
ceived, and they lie befpattered under the co¬ 
pious fhower, proftrate and afflicted, you muff 
colleft them into a vefTel, and fet them in a 
flickered and warm place apart, efpecially in fine 
weather, and having burnt fome blocks of the 
fig-tree to allies, you muft fcatter them over the 
bees, rather hot than lukewarm; you muft then 
fliake the veffel gently, but you are not to touch 
them with your hand, and they muft be placed 

in the fun. When they become warm, they are 

% 

reftored, and they revive : it is ufual to pra&ife 
this on flies that have been drowned. This muft 

be done near the hives, that the bees may return 
reconciled to their work, and to their habitation. 

XVII. Pavo in the mean time returns to us, 
and fays, if you wifh to weigh anchor, the calling 
of lots among the tribes is concluded, and they 

are informed by a herald, whom they have ap¬ 
pointed iEdile. Appius rifes immediately, that 

he may congratulate his candidate, and that he 

% 

may retire to the gardens. Merula fays, I will 
fome time hence relate to you the third part 

concerning the villa department, Axius. While 
they rife and we look back, for we knew that our 
candidate was about to come, Axius fays to me, 
I am not forry that Merula is gone, for I am ac- 

quainted 
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quainted with the red: of the fubjeA. There arc 
two kinds of fifh-ponds, of freih and fait water 5 
tiie firft is common, and not without fome degree 
of profit, where frefh water fupplies our villa 
ponds; but the maritime ponds belong to perfons 
Of diftindtion, which Neptune fupplies with water 
and filh, more for oftentation than to gratify the 
appetite, and they empty the matter's purfe ra^- 
ther than fill it; for they are firft built at a 
great expence, they are filled and kept up at 
equal charges. Hirius received twelve thoufand 
fefterces from the buildings round his fifh-ponds; 
he laid out all that fum for provifion for the fifli. 
It is no wonder; for I remember that he fent 
Caefar at one time two thoufand *Murana by 

weight, and on account of the multitude of the 
fifh, he fold the villa for forty times that fum of 
fefterces. Our common and maritime fifh-pond 
is properly called the freih and fait water pond. 
Which of us is not contented with one common 
fifh-pond ? WI10 is there, on the other hand, 
that lias not maritime ponds adjoining to each 
common fifh-pond ? For as Paufias and other 
painters of the fame clafs have convenient re- 
pofitories, where they may keep their paint of 
different colours; fo perfons have ponds, where 

■ They refemble ihe lamprey in appearance, 
taken near Cadiz, and in the ftraits of Sicily. 
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they keep different kinds of fifli by themfelves, 
that they may be facred and more inviolate than 
thofe of Lydia, which you, Varro, faid came in 
abundance to the lhore and to the altar to you 
while facrificing, becaufe nobody durft take 
them, when at the fame time there was fuch a 
prodigious fight: fo no cook dares drefs thefe v 
iifii. 

When our friend Q. Hortenfius had fifli-ponds 

built at a great expence at r Bauli, I have been 
frequently with him at his villa, and I have al¬ 
ways known him fend to Puteoli to buy fifh for 
fupper: nor was it fufficient that he was not 
fupplied from his fifli-ponds, but he muft take 
the trouble to feed the fifli, and lie took more 

pains left his * fifh might fuffer hunger, than I 

do that my affes may not want fodder at Rofea; 
and indeed he beftowed more expence in feeding 
them, than I do in procuring provifion for the 
latter: for I feed my valuable affes with the 
afliftance of a boy, with a little barley and fome 
fpring-water; whereas Hortenfius had at one 
time many fifhermen in his fervice; and they 
often laid a large flock of fmall fifli to be de- 


t Between Mifenum and Baize. 

* In fome copies the word is Afini, in others Mult, each of 
which means a fpecies of filh, as well as an afs or a mule, 
which makes a pun in the original. 
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toured by the gfeat ones. Bdides, he tluew ill 
falted provifions, which he had purchafed, to 
thofe ponds, that he might fupply his fifh in bad 
Weather from the filhmongers market as from the 
fea, when they could not bting afhore fifli fuf- 

9 

ficient for a common entertainment. You might 
more eafily get Hortenfius’s chariot mules out of 
his liable, than a a mullet out of his pond. But, 
fays he, he was hot lefs anxious about the welfare 
of his filh than about the health of his fervants, 
and he was lefs folicitous that a fervant that was 

lick might hot drink water which was unfit for 

him, than that his fifli might hot drink water, 

which was improper for them. For he faid, that 
M. Lucuilus fuffercd from this negledt, and he 
held his lilli-ponds in contempt, becaufe he had 
not fit places where the tide came in* and a con- 
ftant fupply of Waterand his filh lived in pef- 
tilential fixations. L. Luchllus, On the contrary, 
had dug through a mountain at Neapolis, and in¬ 
troduced fea water into his porids, Which might 
flow in and out, fo that he did not yield to Nep¬ 
tune himfelf with regard to his filhery; for lie 
had contrived to bring his fifh into cool fix¬ 
ations, as the Apulian herdfmen are ufed to do, 
when they bring their cattle to the Sabine moun¬ 
tains on account of the heat. He was lo foli- 


A Barbatus Mulu?. 
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citous in rcfpect of this bulinefs at his feat at 
Bain?, that iie permitted his architect to fquander 
his money, that he might bring fluiccs from his 
ponds to the lea, by which means the tide might 
get in and return twice a day, from the riling of 
the moon, through the progrefs of its monthly 
cotirfc. This was our converfation. But there 
was a tumult on the right, and behold our can¬ 
didate was clefted iEdile; whom we meet, and 
attend to the Capitol. He goes home from 
thence, and we to our habitations. Accept this 
Ihort dilcourfe, which I have written concerning 

J O 

tlie villa department b : 

b Varro lias in this laft chapter difplayed much wit in 
what the French call Jcu dc mots , or juirlcr j>jr joh.tr, from 
which lull word, which in the Norman dialcdt was point, it is 
probable the Euglilh word pun is derived. The following are 
fomc in dances of this : 

Sic hos pilccs nemo Coquus in jus vocare mulct.—Ac ma- 
jorem curam libi haberet, ne cjus efurirent Afmi, quam ego 
hal.eo, nc mei in Rolea efuriant Alini &rc.—Cclcrius voluntate 
Mortcnlii ex equili educercs rhedarios, ut tibl habcrcs Mulos, 
quam c pifeina barbatum Mulum. 
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